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The Order of the Garter 


ONSIDER the garter, that humble agent which 
upholds men’s socks—and dignity. 

Well rigged, it inspires a feeling of trig confidence. 

Uncertain, it fills us with apprehension of impend- 


Every man hungers for a garter that will not 
nip the leg that trusts it—that does not bulkily or 
insistently impress its presence—that, void of metal 
parts, can not conspire with honest sweat to form 


unsightly and insanitary rust. 
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Such is the Ivory Garter of the Ivory Garter Com- 


pany, New Orleans. 
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Ivory Garter copy invites men’s confidence. 
assures them that here is garter restraint as lightly 
felt as a wifely kiss, but exercising the tenacity of 


purpose of a bull pup. 
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Once the Ivory Garter was no more than an idea. 
Today it is a flourishing and substantial garter busi- 
ness, enjoying orders from every section of the land. 
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(99% suppression) 


Tuars what New Yorkers have to exert every 
day in the subway and elevated trains! 


Some advertisers insist on keeping a steaming 
stack of flapjacks right before passengers’ eyes all 
the time. Others make the yearning greater by 
showing savory ham, luscicus, mellow fruit, and 
dozens of other tempting products. 


From biscuits, beverages and breakfast cereals to 
chewing gum and candy, they all have a lure. Their 
colors are so true to nature that one almost has the 
instinct to pinch himself to be sure that he is not 
seated in an Epicure’s hall, about to partake of a 
luxurious repast. 


During the half-hour just preceding lunch and 
dinner, the hunger of Interborough riders is whetted 
to the nth degree. Then it is that an appetizing 
food appeal strikes the inner man most keenly. 
And more important still, in the same instant a 
substitution-proof image of the package in its exact 
color is fixed in the mind—easily, but firmly. 


Advertisers who thus display their products to 
two and three-quarter million people each day ex- 
pect, and get, RESULTS. 


Interborough Subway and Elevated Advertising 
Controls ARTEMAS WARD Wart't- Gow 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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“Little Things” 


That Hurt Adver- 


tising 
rhe Friendly Spirit of Advertising Copy Is Often Offset by Coldness 
and Formality Elsewhere 


By Roy W. Johnson 


Nor long ago I had occasion 
to pay a visit to the court- 
room. where evidence was being 
taken in a damage suit against one 
of our leading public-service cor- 


porations. Incidentally, the cor- 
poration in question is a large 
advertiser, devoting many thou- 


sands of dollars a year to culti- 
vating the good-will of the pub- 
lic. As to the merits of the case 
which was then being heard, I had 
not the slightest knowledge, but 
it was perfectly apparent what 
that jury was going to do to that 
public-service corporation the mo- 
ment it got a chance. Witnesses 
for the defense were listened to 
(if one can use so positive a 
term) with ill-concealed boredom, 
but testimony on behalf of the 
plaintiff caused every one of those 
twelve good men and true to lean 
forward in his chair so as not to 
miss a word. You could fairly see 
it shining in their eyes; the an- 
ticipation of how they were going 
to soak that corporation! Which 
they duly and speedily did with- 
out wasting any great amount of 
time in the process, 

Now, it happens that a 1,500- 
line advertisement of the corpo- 
raiion had that very morning 
expatiated upon the pains the 
company was taking to give good 
service. It also happens that the 
service is good—rather conspicu- 
ously so, as a matter of fact. In- 
deed, ‘so far as general policy 
goes, this particular outfit is about 


Table of Contents on page 182 


as liberal and far-sighted as they 
come. The advertising copy was 
entirely reasonable in its claims, 
yet it fell down pretty hard when 
it came to the twelve individuals 
who happened to be on that jury. 
It is not unlikely that each of 
them had read the advertisement 
in the morning newspapers: even 
more probably they were all users 
of the company’s service, which, 
as I said, is good. Yet it was 
quite apparent that the advertising 
was laboring under a heavy handi- 
cap, and one might be excused 
for saying that the investment 
represented by those 1,500 lines of 
newspaper space was for the most 
part wasted. 

Perhaps that is an extreme ex- 
ample. And then again, perhaps 
it isn’t. At any rate, I am con- 
vinced that a great deal of very 
excellent and very expensive ad- 
vertising is failing to pay as well 
as it might, and ought, for ex- 
actly the same reasons—and_ it 
isn’t all public-service corporation 
advertising by a long shot. 

Now, as any close observer can 
tell you, the causes of friction and 
ill-will between human beings are 
not as a general rule big and vital 
and fundamental. On the con- 
trary, they are most likely to be 
trivial, superficial and quite con- 
temptible. It is probable that 
more divorces are brought about 
by common, ordinary, pestiferous 
nagging about nothing worth men- 
tioning than by all other causes 
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put together. Many, if not most, 
of the wars which stain the pages 
of our histories are the results of 
causes utterly trivial in them- 
selves. We probably owe our sep- 
aration from the British Empire 
to a long series of acts of petty 
tyranny prompted by stupidity 
rather than by deliberate inten- 


tion. And in business the same 
general rule holds good. Nasty 
little inconsequential  trivialities 


turn away more customers and 
blight more friendships than all 
the wilful breaches of contract 
on the-calendar. 

We are too prone to spend a 
thousand dollars to win a friend, 
only to alienate his respect and 
sympathy by some quite unneces- 
sary tactlessness. We devise per- 
fectly efficient systems to prevent 
the office-boy from stealing the 
stamps, and insult hundred- 
thousand-dollar customers with 
them. We hire experts to write 
our advertising copy and let some 
cold-blooded shark of a lawyer 
draft our guarantee. We are all 
smiles and condescension toward 
the prospect, and turn him over 
to some accounting department 
Shylock the moment he becomes 
a customer, and there’s money to 
pay. That is the sort of thing 
which makes a great deal of ad- 
vertising less efficient than it really 
ought to be, and a great many so- 
called “advertising failures” are 
really traceable to business nag- 
ging of this nature. In the case 
of the public-service corporation 
above mentioned, I don’t believe 
a single member of the jury could 
give any reason for his attitude. 
But reasons be hanged! He knew 
how he felt. 

There you have the milk in the 
coconut. It is easy enough to 
argue all around the clock that 
nobody reasonably ought, could, 
would, or should be offended by 
such trivialities. You can demon- 
strate by logic, logarithms and 
differential calculus that your 
business will be ruined unless all 
visitors are searched for stolen 
goods at the door, and that no 
rational person could possibly ob- 
ject to it. But the difficulty is 
that you are dealing, not with the 
logical side of men’s brains, but 
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with the emotional side almost 
wholly. The ordinary man prob- 
ably cannot give you any logical 
reason why he dislikes the tele- 
phone company, or why he won’t 
trade with the son-of-a-gun on 
Main Street. He shouldn’t act 
that way, of course. But he 
knows how he feels—and there 
you are, 


“SYSTEM” SHOULD BE ELASTIC 


Personally, I should be heartily 
in favor of a new constitutional! 
amendment which would abso 
lutely prohibit any use of the 
phrase “our system will not per 
mit,” or any derivative or corol 
lary thereof. I don’t know of 
anything better calculated to make 
the ordinary man see red than to 
have that ancient subterfug« 
thrown in his face when he has, 
or thinks he has, a perfectly legiti 
mate grievance. “Our system will 
not permit” us to see justice done, 
to redress wrongs committed by 
our own agents, to be honest, or 
kind. That, in effect, is what you 
tell a man when you use the 
phrase, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. For, fantastic as his com- 
plaint may seem, he believes that 
it is just and legitimate, and you 
must satisfy it or give him a con- 
clusive reason why it cannot be 
satisfied. To tell him that “our 
system will not permit” is merely 
saying that it is more convenient 
to be unfair than to be just, and 
that his good-will isn’t worth go- 
ing to the slightest trouble to pre- 
serve. No matter what inconve- 
nience it may cause him, WE are 
not to be disturbed in the pursuit 
of the sacred routine. No _ in- 
deed ! 

Nevertheless, that phrase is the 
common bromide of the corre- 
spondent or the clerk who is too 
indolent to give a real explana- 
tion. “Our system will not per- 
mit us to correct invoices after 
fifteen days. You should have no- 
tified us before. Please remit.” 
“Damn your system!” says the 
retailer. “I’m entitled to it. The 
next order you get won’t give you 
indigestion, at any rate.” 

Nor is the use of this phrase 
confined to the answers to com- 
plaints department. Now and 
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The salesmen who are making the most sales 
today are those who have built up a clientele 
who keep on buying when others don’t. 


Advertisers have used 975,000 lines more in the 
New York Evening Post during the past twelve 
months of deflation than during the previous twelve 
months of boom. 


They realize that hundreds of thousands of small, 
uncertain incomes have been temporarily taken out 
of the market for anything except the necessities of 
life; but that the 54,573 New York City incomes of 
$6,000 and over are able to buy—and are buying 
what they want, right now. 


' New York Evening Post 
120th YEAR 


L. D. FerNALD, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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again somebody in the Treasurer’s 
Office or elsewhere gets an in- 
spiration, and proceeds to coun- 
teract the warm radiation from 
the advertising department with a 
stream of cold water down every 
customer’s neck. Thus the prac- 
tice of the telephone company of 
attaching to its monthly bills a 
sticker which reads, “The estab- 
lished practice under which our 
collection work is handled pro- 
vides for suspension of service 
when payment of the amount due 
is not received by the fifteenth of 
the month,” is not calculated to 
increase the friendly feeling which 
the advertising is trying to engen- 
der. There is just a -trifle too 
much of the rasp in that, and in 
the further dictum, “A prompt 
payment is respectfully urged in 
order that any interruption to the 
service may be avoided.” 

Now there may be no logical 
reason why any human being 
should object to such a statement 
(which is only a sample of a 
whole class of similar decorations 
which appear on invoices), but 
none the less they do. In the first 
place, a man who is not delinquent 
in payment because he has had no 
opportunity to become so does 
not exactly relish being threat- 
ened on the assumption that he is 
going to delay payment. And 
in the second place, “our estab- 
lished practice” is no reason for 
demanding payment by the fif- 
teenth. There doubtless is a rea- 
son, but that isn’t it. At least no 
customer will. recognize it as .a 
reason. “What the Big H do I 
care about your established prac- 
tice? You give me a pain!’ 

Not that I have the slightest in- 
tention of holding up the tele- 
phone company as an object of 
scorn or contumely. There are 
plenty of others, as you can dis- 
cover for yourself by making a 
small collection of invoices. No- 
body objects to a clear and defi- 
nite statement of the terms of 
payment or the conditions of sale, 
but most people do sincerely (if 
not altogether reasonably, per- 
haps) object to the imposition of 
unusual or quite arbitrary condi- 
tions because “our system pro- 
vides for it.” 
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The guarantee is another ex- 
tremely facile device for customer 
irritation. As a matter of fact, 
some of them are about as sooth- 
ing as a cockle-burr—if the cus- 
tomer takes the pains to read 
them. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that guarantees are gen- 
erally framed by members of the 
legal profession, whose motto is 
“play safe.” Like Stevenson’s care- 
ful soul who went about in tin 
shoes and lived upon tepid water 
and dry toast, they are so fearful 
of what might conceivably happen 
that the imaginary contingencies 
often seem real, and the reality 
seems a shadow. One needn't 
quarrel with that necessarily; it is 
one of the things that lawyers are 
for. But as a promoter of friend- 
ships it has its limitations, to say 
the least. 


ADVERTISING, BUT NOT THE RIGHT 
KIND 


I suppose the gem of purest 
ray serene, in the line of guaran- 
tees, is that of the seedsmen’s as- 
sociation, which reads as follows: 

“We give no warranty, express 
or implied, as to description, qual- 
ity, productiveness or any other 
matter of any seeds, bulbs or 
plants we send out, and will not 
be in any way responsible for the 
crop. If the purchaser does not 
accept the goods on these terms 
they are at once to be returned.” 

Nothing seems to have been 
overlooked that would add to the 
confidence and good-will of the 
purchaser, except the implication 
that they are actually seeds, bulbs 
or plants which are supplied. 
Doubtless that is an oversight, 
however, which will be remedied 
now ‘os attention has been called 
to it 

One can imagine .the small-sized 
riot which would occur if it were 
proposed to display that para- 
graph in conspicuous type in each 
consumer advertisement which 
was run by a member of the as- 
sociation. But what is the differ- 
ence, pray tell, so far as the good- 
will of the public is concerned, 
whether it is displayed in a maga- 
zine page or on a seed packet? 
Does it not cast a slight tinge of 

(Continued ‘on page 158) 
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America! 


for good is enormous! 


— AMERiGANBoy 


** The Bi, Bri, eons, Rost Mnenaine 
tee Boys in All the World"’ 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 


Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 


Nation-makers 
of tomorrow! 


THE AMERICAN Boy spreads its 
influence over the most fertile field 
in this country for good-will 
advertising! Do you realize that 
its 500,000 readers each month 
average from 154 to 16 years? 


These are the impressionable 
ages; the ages when your message 
must make an imprint of lasting 
importance to you and to the boy 
who is shortly to reach manhood! 


Talk to these representative 
American boys! Tell them your 
story—and you get your message 
across right, not only to them but 
directly into the best homes in 


There is no greater nation- 
building factor today than THE 
AMERICAN Boy! Its influence 
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What percentage 
of the possible sales 
of your product 
are you getting? 


How much could you increase your present 
sales volume merely by increasing distribution? 


How many retail and wholesale dealers are 
there in each state? 


How many outlets for drugs 
For groceries 
For hardware 
For tires and automobile accessories 
For cigars and cigarettes 
For confectionery 
For dry goods 
For shoes 


If you have complete distribution, are your 
sales in all markets in proportion to the popu- 
lation? If not, how much could you increase 
your volume by bringing sales in all territories 
up to a practical quota? 
In each state how many and what are the 
cities of over 100,000 

From 50,000 to 100,000 

From 25,000 to 50,000 

From 15,000 to 25,000 
From 10,000 to 15,000 
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From 5,000 to 10,000 
From 2,500 to 5,000 

From 1,000 to 2,500 

From 500to 1,000 

Which states are most densely populated? 
Which have grown the fastest since 1910? 
Which have the most automobiles? 
The most telephones ? 

The most houses wired with electricity? 
The most miles of road? 


This book gives the facts you need 
in simple form 


The third edition of POPULATION AND ITS DISTRI- 
BUTION—335 pages—contains the population figures of 
the 1920 census. It lists by states every city and town 
in the United States of 500 inhabitants and over with its 
county. The cities and towns of each state are arranged 
in convenient classifications according to size. This en- 
ables you to tell at a glance how many cities there are of 
each size in any state or in the United States as a whole. 


In addition to the population figures this book gives 
the number of wholesale and retail dealers in the leading 
trades by states, and in cities of 50,000 and over—thirty 
separate classifications. 


As an index of purchasing power of the various states 
and cities, it contains corporation and personal income 
and tax returns for 1918, subscriptions to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, and many other interesting and useful 
tables, all conveniently arranged. 


We shall be glad to send a copy on receipt of five 
dollars ($5.00). If you wish to return the book in five 
days, we will refund your money. Address Editorial 
Department, J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BOSTON + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
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Ed Wetherbee Stumbles upon an 
Advertising Paradox 


Write Copy So That Every Reader Becomes a Dweller in “Fairport” 


By W. L. Barker 


N the August magazines the 

Barrett Company ran the Tar- 
via advertisement reproduced here- 
with, telling the experience of a 
man who got lost a mile and a 
half from home. This advertise- 
ment brings into sharp focus an 
important copy fun- 
damental and dis- 
closes one of the se- 
crets of the power of 
advertising. 

The copy starts 
with Ed Wetherbee’s 


predicament : 
“That’s funny!”’ he ex- 
claimed. “There’s Bill 
Preston’s old barn, but 
what’s it doing on this 
fine road? It used to be 
on the bumpy old road 
that runs past my home. 
“By George! It is our 
road. No wonder I felt 
lost—just look at the way 
they’ve changed it.” 
After a long absence, 


When Ed 


: her's funny!” he ene Three's “Posrpor’s” greet ‘ 

Ed Wetherbee was on his rats et a OX 
way back home for a visit. “aitieechieneeaen tines: See Ts Sie ed et move 
He had always looked LSype= Seana Sees [ hS-} 
eroded whoo! bad been buslt 


upon run-down roads that 


were either dusty or Beet and error ra salt sheg “Ese ra the map 
- Aa ft yy $= 

muddy all the time as Cate ae 

characteristic of his home Ta ann day te tensd the wary of Sey chum and eumione bonmen 


town, Now he _ could 
hardly believe that he was 
home. 

The next day he heard 
the story of “Fairport’s”’ 
great step forward. 
Smooth, dry, dustless 
Tarvia roads radiated in 


The Barrett Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y,. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly see that this reaches 
the advertising man who wrote the ad 
that appeared in the Literary Digest of 
August 20 re Tarvia. 

And will this gentleman be good 





Wetherbee got lost 
a mile and a half from home— 







Restle and bustle everywhere 


ae eee 








every direction. Road 
traffic had increased tre- 
mendously. The farmers 
got their loads to town 
quickly and easily and 
were more prosperous. The local stores 
were doing more business. Property 
values had gone up. fine graded 
school had been built. There was 
hustle and bustle everywhere. 

In short, “Fairport” was on the map 
at last—and good roads did it! 


Within four days after this ad- 
vertisement appeared the Syracuse 
branch of the Barrett Company 
received the following letter from 
the editor of a paper published 
at Fairport, 


AN IMAGINARY CIRCUMSTANCE PICTURED IN 
ADVERTISEMENT COMES TO LIFE 


10 


THE 


enough to send to us for publication a 
little story of how he came to connect 
Fairport in the ad. Before paving, in 
1920, Fairport was known from Ho- 
boken to the Golden Gate and from 
Hudson Bay to Cape Horn as having 
absolutely the worst main streets in the 
good old U. S. A. This gentleman must 
have traveled our streets or he must 
have heard of them from someone quali- 
fied. Let us have the story. 


The “story” is that this adver- 
tisement was not, nor did it pre- 
tend to be, written about any 
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irculation 
~the bull’s-eye of advertising 
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Ricutty aimed advertising gets the 
maximum circulation, whether you want 
extensive publicity—anation-wide; or in- 
tensive—a city, a convention hall, a ball 
park, or a certain purchasing agent. 


The experience and initiative of the 
Nordhem personnel is a strong factor in 
the proper direction of our clients’ ac- 
counts. We aim to get, for you, the most 
out of Circulation, Size, Color, Repeti- 
tion and Force—the advertising advan- 
tages of posters. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Pster Advertising in the United States and Canada 
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definite town. In fact, in the 
original draft of the advertise- 
ment the name “Freeport” was 
used. But “Fairport” was sub- 
stituted in the final copy for the 
simple reason that it was thought 
there was no such place, and the 
name of the town was frankly 
inclosed in quotation marks. 

But it develops that there is a 
“Fairport”; furthermore, it de- 
velops that this advertisement de- 
scribes conditions that actually 
existed in Fairport, N. Y. 

Interesting as this is as a 
coincidence, it is the lesson that 
it holds for advertising men, and 
particularly copy writers, that 
makes the incident worth relating. 
It illustrates the value of the spe- 
cific instance—the bull’s-eye shot 
—in advertising. There are lit- 
erally thousands of “Fairports” i 
the United States. They may be 
called Piermont, or Grahamville, 
or Weston, or Williamstown, or 
Allendale, but for advertising 
purposes they are all “Fairports.” 
Their problems, their experiences, 
their ambitions are the same. 

If, in running an advertisement 
like this one, the press could be 
stopped frequently and the name 
of each individual city or town 
could be inserted in the copies of 
the magazine going to that par- 
ticular city or town, the adver- 
tisement might hit a little harder. 
But the fact is that people read 
their own city or town into such 
an advertisement as this if it fits 
their situation. 

It is so with any problem com- 
mon to many cities or businesses 
or communities or persons. Han- 
dled specifically, it is frequently— 
if not indeed nearly always—more 
effective than if treated in a broad, 
general way aimed to hit all com- 
munities or all businesses or all 
persons—or all situations. 

If the experience or the sug- 
gestion or the article or the ser- 
vice does not fit a given reader, 
it will not “register” with him or 
her anyway, no matter how broad 
or general the appeal is made; 
if it does fit, the more definitely, 
specifically and graphically the 
proposition is presented, the more 
effective it is likely to be 
In this truth lies part of the 
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effectiveness of the testimonial 
letter: it is a picture, not merely 
of the writer’s situation; it is 
often a picture of his or her prob- 
able satisfaction, 

In this truth lies also part of 
the potency of the story of an 
actual incident and of the before- 
and-after story or photograph. 

These things are specific. They 
give people an opportunity to 
measure them up against them- 
selves and their experiences and 
problems and desires, and if han- 
dled interestingly there is no 
question that people will do that. 

To return to the Tarvia adver- 
tisement: there was no Fairport, 
yet there are a thousand Fair- 
ports! In this paradox lies one 
of the big secrets of the power 
of advertising. 





New Appointments Made by 
Nast Publications 


Ralph Blanchard, recently advertising 
manager of Vogue, has been made East- 
ern advertising manager of the Nast 
Group—V ogue, Vanity Fair and House 
& Garden. 

George T. Keyes has succeeded Mr. 
Blanchard as advertising manager of 
Vogue. Mr. Keyes has been with 
Vogue but a short time. He was 
viously sales manager and vice-president 
of The Hoffman Specialt oo 
water of the Hoffman Valve, New 

ork. 

Clifford T. Miller, who has been 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and Frank Seaman, Inc., 
has been made Western advertising 
manager of the Nast Group, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

Lewis E. Kingman, who was recently 
associated with Daniel E. Paris, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, has become 
New England representative of the 
Nast Group. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the Paris agency, Mr. King- 
man had been New England repre- 
sentative of Metropolitan Magazine, 
Nation’s Business and other magazines. 
His headquarters will be at Boston. 





E. R. Grace Heads Publishing 
Firm 

Edward R. Grace, vice-president of 
the Manufacturers’ Publishing Co., De- 
troit, publisher of the Michigan Manu- 
facturer and Financial Record, has been 
elected president of the Peninsular 
Press of that city. Howard B. Lee, 
who organized the company last year, 
will become secretary and treasurer. 
Edward R. Legg, who has been secre- 
tary and treasurer, is now vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Grace will 
retain his connection with the Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record. 
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126 National Adver- 
tisers used The Reg- 
ister and Tribune or 
The Sunday Register 
exclusively in Des 
Moines in July. 


10 used the second Des 
Moines newspaper 
exclusively. 


6 used the last Des 
Moines newspaper 
exclusively. 


More than 100,000 Iowa fam- 
ilies, 7 days a week, read The 
Register and Tribune and the 
Des Moines Sunday Register. 
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Can we beat the War 
Devil? 





Frederick Palmer, who 
has been going to wars 
for twenty-four years, 
has an intimate acquain- 
} tance with him. 


Read what he says about 
limiting armament. 


In Collier’s for Septem- 
ber 17. 


EO GE GGGERGOEES cktE RPETE SP TTE 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Conditions Under Which 
**We Make Irade* 





the foremost papers in the country in the liberality with whic 
they have made trade investigations and the extent and character 
and value of these investigations Teutiivn. 


Te NEWS and The AMERICAN have probably been yey 


The National Association of Newspaper Executives in Atlanta passed a 
resolution recommending that its members decline to make market 
investigations except with full knowledge of the identity of the adver- 
tiser for whom the information is asked, and a definite assurance of a 
compensating advertising campaign, in return for work involved. 


Trade Investigation work is expensive and requires a great deal of time and labor. 
Most assuredly the newspapers can work more intelligently when ew the identity 
of the firm for whom the investigation is being made, and it is hardly fair to ask for 
expensive and elaborate work of this kind unless something is pretty definitely 
planned or in process of development. 

The NEWS and The AMERICAN are always glad to supply data which they have on 

hand covering a very wide range of products, and will make special investigations to learn the 

market conditions of those products which have not yet been investigated, ided hi: 


definite is under ¢ plat: ‘or Balt and provided our papers are to carry the 
advertising when this market is taken up. 


Make The NEWS and The AMERICAN your Maryland choice! Net paid combined 
circulation 180,000, daily and Sunday: latest A. B. C. audit. Combination rate for 1000 
line contract, 30¢ daily, 35¢ Sunday. Sunday AMERICAN Rotagravure, 35c per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Che Paltimore American 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

oy 7 Ss Reqeeesnntve 
jassau et Fi Nat’ Bldg. 

New York Aa Pew ane 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising Should Interpret the 
Dominant Idea of the Institution 


Improvements in Automobiles Made It Possible to Direct the Appeal to 
Women 


By Edward S. Jordan 


President, Jordan Motor Car Company, Inc. 


WRITER in Printers’ INK 
414 recently said that it might be 
well for some advertising men to 
try to induce the boss to write his 
own copy because I have written 
some Jordan copy. I do not be- 
lieve that this writer intended to 
convey the impression that he 
thought it necessary for the boss 
ictually to inscribe the paragraphs 
with his own hand. It is my belief 
that the head of any successful 
business is mentally writing copy 
about his own business every day, 
and sometimes in the middle of 
the night. 

It is only necessary for the ad- 
vertising writer to discover, by in- 
vestigation of the requirements of 
the public, whether that manu- 
facturer really possesses a domi- 
nant idea and whether his busi- 
ness is backed by the ideal of 
service. Then he need only inter- 
pret that idea and that ideal with 
carefully chosen copy and illus- 
trations. 

If you ask me to define a domi- 
nant idea, I will say that Mr. Ford 
could successfully advertise his 
product with only one phrase, 
which would be an expression of 
the truth: “The Ford car renders 
the greatest service to the Ameri- 
can people at the lowest possible 
cost.” 

Ford’s dominant idea, differently 
expressed, is the oldest idea in the 
world. It is this: “The secret of 
success is to do one thing better 
than anyone else, and to do that 
thing today a little better than you 
did it yesterday.” ~* 

The man who established the 
publication known as PRINTERS’ 
iNK certainly had a dominant idea 
and that is the secret of its suc- 
cess. He conceived of a publica- 
tion of handy size which would 
render a superior educational ser- 
vice to the many men who are en- 


gaged in the publishing and ad- 
vertising field. 

Ford never changed his policy 
after he established his dominant 
idea, and Printers’ INK has never 
changed. 

The men who make Ivory soap 
have a dominant idea. This idea 
has been expressed in nearly every 
advertisement since Procter and 
Gamble started in business. There 
are certain qualities of Ivory soap 
which have never been obscured. 
Therefore, Ivory soap is a domi- 
nant success. 

The man who organized the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company had 
a dominant idea. That was to re- 
produce the very best things that 
had been produced on any instru- 
ment or by the human voice. 
Theirs is a dominant success. 

The advertising writer’ who 
would write successful copy must 
first analyze the man who heads 
the business for which the copy is 
written. If that man has a domi- 
nant idea, and if the ideal of ser- 
vice is uppermost in his mind, it is 
the simplest thing in the world to 
write the copy. 

If that man does not possess 
that idea and that ideal, his suc- 
cess will be mediocre and not 
lasting. 

Frequently I have been asked to 
explain the point of view which 
has been maintained throughout in 
Jordan advertising. First it will 
be necessary to explain the point 
of view which dominated most au- 
tomobile advertising before Jordan 
copy first appeared. 


THE CHANGE THAT HAS COME OVER 
AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


To explain this point of view, I 
may be permitted to tell a little 
story about how automobiles were 
first sold. 

You must remember that the 











first car was built by a mechanic 
who worked nights and Sundays 
in a little machine shop away from 
the boulevards of the town. When 
he had so perfected his machine 
that it would run he naturally 
went to the smooth Riverside 
Drive in New York or Lake Shore 
Boulevard in Chicago to try it out. 
Of course he went on Sunday 
morning, because that was the best 
time for him. 

While driving up the boulevard 
this mechanic met the rich young 
man who was out for a horseback 
ride. The rich young man was in- 
terested and insisted upon taking 
the car down the drive to the Ave- 
nue and thence to the Waldorf in 
New York or the Annex in Chi- 
cago to exhibit it to his friends. 

The rich young man merely en- 
dorsed the work of the mechanic. 
The mechanic explained it in terms 
which he knew, and these terms 
were mechanical. Then the me- 
chanic was required to take the 
prospective purchaser out for a 
demonstration. Being a mechanic, 
he talked mechanics. 

In those days it was a very un- 
usual thing to see a woman driv- 
ing a car. Some people thought 
that women would never be able to 
operate an automobile because it 
was a piece of machinery very dif- 
ficult to understand and required 
the constant attention of a me- 
chanic. 

These conditions rapidly changed, 
however, until today any car that 
can be sold must be able to run 
satisfactorily without the constant 
attention of a mechanic or an ex- 
perienced driver, and any car can 
be very easily driven by a woman. 


WOMAN’S POWER IN INFLUENCING 
PURCHASES 


Without any reflections upon 
American manhood, but rather to 
compliment American men, it has 
always been my belief that every 
normal man is ruled by some wo- 
man. Therefore, when the Jordan 
car was built, we tried to build it 
in such a way that it would suc- 
cessfully serve the most untrained 
driver and be so free from the 
necessity of mechanics’ attention 
that any woman would enjoy its 
ownership. 
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We knew that if we could satis- 
fy the women of America in the 
Jordan car, the most critical man 
would be satisfied. 

Any engineer who can design a 
car that is really pleasing to mod- 
ern women need never worry 
about the comments of his contem- 
poraries. They may not realize it, 
but her ideal is the ideal the best 
of them would be happy to attain. 

I had seen thousands of women 
in the act of influencing the pur- 
chase of an automobile. The 
woman walked into the salesroom 
and looked at the lines of the car. 
If the car was not too high, so that 
she could easily step into it, and 
the color was interesting, she could 
detect more quickly than any man 
the character of the finish. 

Her first physical act was to 
place her hand on the leather. If 
that was soft, she looked down at 
the rug and then at the back of the 
front seat. Then she would step 
in and sit down. If the cushion 
was at the proper tilt and her 
clothing did not bind she was com- 
fortable. 

Then I learned that she liked to 
see her husband at the wheel in a 
graceful position, with the levers 
in easy reach, and she liked to feel 
that the car would go over the hill. 

Then she would step out, look at 
the name-plate on the radiator 
and if the name she saw there had 
previously inspired her confidence 
she would forget all about me- 
chanical things and choose the car 
for reasons of appearance, com- 
fort, performance, little details of 
quality and the reputation of thc 
manufacturer. 

Of course, the man, influenced 
by conversations with old-fash- 
ioned automobile salesmen extend- 
ing over a period of years, would 
ask some question about the 
chassis. I knew that if the sales- 
man was really intelligent he 
would make up his mind that the 
average man knew comparatively 
little about mechanical things, al 
though he might try to create th« 
impression that he did. Further 
more, I knew that any group oi 
engineers might debate for week: 
the mechanical qualities of differ- 
ent automobiles and never reach a 
satisfactory conclusion. There 
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‘ore, the dominant Jordan idea 
vas to build a good automobile 
ind sell it to men through their 
vives, sweethearts, mothers and 
laughters. 

We kept constantly in mind the 
‘act that there are five family 
actors which always must be the 
undamentals of good salesman- 
hip and good advertising. 

Father thinks in terms of econ- 
ymy—he pays the bills. Mother 
hinks of her children’s opportuni- 
ies. Daughter thinks of social 
irestige and a happy marriage. 
srother thinks of travel, pep, 
peed—get up and go. 

The fifth factor in every fam- 
ly is what I call “the pet of the 
family.” It may be a motor car, 
1 piano, a horse, a new home, a 
Victrola or a bank account. 

It was up to me to sell the 
(American people on a certain 

pride which I felt in the Jordan 
car, and I knew how they would 
feel if they had had the same ex- 
perience that I had. The pet of 
the family is the thing which in- 
spires pride of ownership. To in- 
spire pride of ownership is the 
first necessity in merchandising. 


APPEAL TO THE SENSES 


We knew further that people 
are governed entirely by their five 
senses. The sense of sight first 
comes into play. We made the car 
attractive in appearance. We sold 
the public on the idea that its ap- 
pearance included a strong element 
of style. That is why you hear 
so many people say that the Jor- 
dan is a good-looking car. 

Just as soon as we had delivered 
enough “good-looking cars” so 
that the owners discovered a pe- 
culiar quality of comfort, we 
started to embody that in the ad- 
vertising. Then, when they had 
learned of its performance, econ- 
omy, silence, balance, reliability 
and its high second-hand valua- 
tion, we successively brought out 
these points in the advertising. 

A great many of our critics 
were astounded because we did 
not recognize the fact that other 
cars use some of the same me- 
chanical units which were included 
in the Jordan. It did not worry 


;, because we know how easy it is 
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to build a house with a perfect 
heating system and leave out the 
weather strips. We know how 
simple it is to put a fine plumbing 
system in a house with a flimsy 
foundation. We know that some 
very cheap houses have been sold 
because the real-estate man was 
clever enough to put a little nook 
in the kitchen where you could eat 
breakfast. 

We knew that in the Jordan car 
we were incorporating a sincere 
ideal of service and were perfectly 
satisfied that the car would justify 
that ideal. 

The sense of sight being satis- 
fied, we appealed to the sense of 
feeling, which covers comfort. 

We did not overlook the sense 
of taste, which means proper 
equipment, little details of quality, 
nor the sense of hearing, which 
means quiet operation, nor the 
sense of smell, which is nothing 
but atmosphere. 

It is only through the senses 
that people can react and buy mer- 
chandise. Once you acquire enough 
owners whose senses are satisfied 
and to whom you have rendered a 
high degree of service, their satis- 
faction is communicated to others 
and success is assured. 

On occasions I have heard criti- 
cism of Jordan advertising be- 
cause it contains the element of 
romance—a little touch of senti- 
ment with something of a poetic 
swing. This is my explanation of 
why we sometimes use that style 
of copy. 

Imagine a man choosing a wife 
merely because she was of a cer- 
tain height, could run at a certain 
rate of speed or could save so 
much money per week. The better 
things in life are chosen because 
they possess an indefinable some- 

thing which attracts the person 
who is to live with them. A car, 
like a woman, has personality or is 
merely drab. The Jordan is never 
drab. 

One of the hardest men I ever 
met was so soft at heart that he 
was afraid someone would dis- 
cover it, therefore he put on a 
front of coldness. 

I can bring tears to the eyes of 
a big husky fellow weighing 250 
pounds, who looks like a second- 











story worker, much more easily 

than I can to a smiling individual. 

He is more elemental. 

At heart we are all human and 
we respond to the same inspira- 
tions. Even if this were not true, 
the most desirable people to whom 
you can sell your merchandise are 
the most human and can most 
easily be reached through an ap- 
peal not only to common sense, 
but to common emotions. 

The “old bird” who in his office 
downtown during the day might 
be the most grinding individual 
will warm until he is nearly hu- 
man when he hears his own little 
child singing. 

The most practical individual 
you ever met probably wrote love 
letters that were positively silly 
and much inferior in style and 
diction to Jordan advertising. 

He has some of that left in him, 
but he does not let it out in busi- 
ness hours for fear that the other 
fellow might take advantage of 
his sentiment. But go with him 
when he buys Victrola records. 
He keeps up the production of 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 

The most dominant personality 
in American finance for many 
years was a great lover of pic- 
tures. Don’t you suppose that he 
ever created in his own mind some 
wonderful mental pictures that 
were full of poetry and wonderful 
prose? 

Jordan advertising, therefore, is 
not written for mechanics alone. 
They acquire respect for the Jor- 
dan through knowledge of the in- 
frequency with which it appears in 
the repair shop. 

It is not written for the salesmen 
or the dealer across the street. 
They do not buy Jordan cars. 

It is written for the healthy, 
imaginative, good-humored Ameri- 
can people who love to live and en- 
joy the better things of life. 

The dominant Jordan idea, 
therefore, is to build an automo- 
bile that will please, gratify and 
bring comfort and satisfaction to 
a large number of American peo- 
ple, who have learned that the 
price of a thing is the amount that 
we exchange for it, not in money, 
but in personal happiness, comfort 
and mental satisfaction. 
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Sterling-McMillan-Nash, a 
New Agency 

An advertising agency has been estab- 
lished at New York under the name of 
Sterling-McMillan-Nash by Edward M. 
Sterling, president; Walter C. McMillan, 
vice-president; Ben Nash, treasurer, and 
John O. Little, secretary. 

Mr. Sterling was recently vice-presi- 
dent of the George L. Dyer Co. Mr. 
McMillan recently resigned as Eastern 
advertising manager of The Butterick 
Publishing Company. Mr. Nash has 
been with The Displays Company. He 
resigned as a director and as manager 
of service of Frank Seaman, Inc.. 
about a year ago. Mr. Little has been 
research manager for the Weyerhauser 
Lumber Interests, St. Paul. Previously 
he had been in charge of the research 
department of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

The new agency will open on October 1. 


Charles A. Brownell Joins 
Wildman Rubber Co. 


Charles A. Brownell, who for ten 
years was advertising director of the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, has be 
come vice-president of The Wildman 
Rubber Company, Bay City, Mich. He 
will have charge of distribution, sales 
and advertising. 

The Wildman Company was organ 
ized by W. W. Wildman, and is not 
yet in production. The new company 
will manufacture tires and self-sealing 
pneumatic tubes. 

No definite advertising plans have 
been made. The advertising account of 
the company will be handled by Camp 
bell, Trump & Co., Detroit. 








In Charge of Sales for 


Ditto, Inc. 

G. H. Abbott, vice-president of Ditto, 
Inc., will be actively in charge of sales 
for that company. The assistant sales 
managers are F. P. McCarthy and Stan 
ley H. Twist. Mr. Twist is also adver 
tising director. 





Mary Garden Account for 
Federal Agency 


The account of Parfumerie Rigaud. 
New York, maker of Mary Garden toilet 
articles, has been placed with the Fed 
=. Advertising Agency, Inc., New 

ork. 





Agency Appointment by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


The magazine advertising account o/ 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy 
N. Y., has been placed with the Mears 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York 


H. B. Williams with “Century 

H. B. Williams has joined the adver 
tising staff of The Century Company 
New York, representing Century an 
The American Golfer. 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


City Separate 
Population ; Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Nearly a Million Men and Boys 


in Philadelphia 
need Winter Clothing 


It’s pretty safe to predict that practically each of the 895,065 
men and boys within the city limits of Philadelphia will buy at 
least one suit of clothes between now and Christmas, 


And that’s not all; Shoes, Underwear, Shirts, Hosiery, Neck- 
wear and all the other needfuls will find big sale during Fall 
outfitting time. 


Many of these buyers will be asking for the article they want 
by its trade-mark name. The time has passed when they simply 
take what a salesman shows them. 


Nearly all men and boys living in Philadelphia and its 
suburbs are daily readers of The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 
The Third Largest Market in America 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


“In The Bulletin 


Philadelphia Net paid daily average circulation for 
July: 485,275 copies a day. 
The Bulletin’ No prize, premium, coupon or other 


artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 





(Copyright, 1921—W. L. Mclean) 
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The Farmer—and 
the Market Square 


F he drives far enough and shouts 

long enough, a farmer can possibly 

sell his wares along the streets of 
the town. 


But by backing up his wagon in the 
“market square,” with no driving and 
less shouting, he is sure of selling all 
his produce to buyers concentrated in 
that one place. 


So in advertising, you can place your 
¢ product in the “vehicles” going to 
, respective “market squares” where are 
gathered a concentrated buying power 

towhich your product is exactly suited, 


"i" The Associated Business Papers cover 
a 6 54 “market squares” —a wide variety 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 ‘member papers reaching 
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of business fields. They offer 122 
“vehicles”—strong, substantial pub- 
lications prepared to place your 
product before the very ones who buy. 
And these buyers really go to their 
Business Papers in the same spirit as 
they would go to a “market square” of 
their own trade or industry—to seek, 
to learn, to buy. In fact, the Business 
Papers—both editorial and advertising 
pages—are an actual part of their re- 
spective industries. 


Through the selective character of 
Business Paper circulations you auto- 
matically pick out and segregate all 
those interested in the same materials, 
processes and markets. You can make 
a specialized appeal to each group of 
real buyers—about their own busi- 
ness, through their own papers, in 
their own language. Let us tell you 
how touse the Business Papers to reach 
your particular “market squares.” 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street 


54 different fields of 
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“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments, 









NEW YORK 
industry 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 








INDUSTRY 


Milwaukee ranks first among American 
cities as a city of varied industries. 
From the standpoint of output in 
dollars and cents, Milwaukee is ac- 
corded second place. 


The thousands of employees in Milwau- 
kee’s great factories are well paid, the 
average yearly wage being $1430. They 
like to live well, and they can afford to live 
well. 


In Milwaukee the huge middle class, the 
largest part of any city’s population, can 
afford to buy your product. You best can 
influence both mass and class in Milwaukee 
with concentrated advertising in The 
Journal. 


The Journal covers the great Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market single handed. No 
other advertising medium is needed to 
capture the attention and good-will of this 
prosperous industrial center. 


Four out of every five Milwaukee families 
who read any English newspaper read The 
Journal daily. In what other good territory 
can you obtain such complete, economical 
coverage through only one medium? 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Manufacturer Suspects Dealers 
Waste Advertising Matter 





Most Advertisers Agree with Him—How They Attempt to Overcome 
the Trouble 


Henry Bosco Company 
Cuicaco, August 27, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would welcome any information 
you could give us relative to best meth- 
ods for insuring proper use, by retailers, 
of the slides and electrotypes which we 
furnish free of charge on their request. 

We have well-grounded suspicions that 
a high percentage of these, even though 
specifically requested by the dealer, are 
neglected after he receives them and 
never see daylight in the local newspaper 
or on the screen. 

We have reason to suspect that too 
many of these trade cuts and slides 
(which in our case are sent to the deal- 
er’s home address) serve only as curi- 
osities, being used as paperweights or 
claimed by Johnnie, who carries them 
to school, or by big sister, who ties a 
pink ribbon on them and places them on 
the mantel between the Indian hatchet 
and the conch shell. 

Do you know of any instances where 
houses offering this form of dealer ser- 
vice have sent promotion literature to 
the local publishers and movie managers, 
with lists of local dealers entitled to the 
service, and suggesting that such dealers 
be solicited for orders for space? It 
has occurred to us that if this were 
done, and cuts or slides sent only to 
those who actually use them, there 
would be less waste. 

Henry Boscu Company, 


TuHEoporE LONGABAUGH. 


HE gentleman’s suspicions are 

well founded. There is a sneak- 
ing feeling prevalent in advertis- 
ing circles that not only slides and 
electrotypes, but all dealer “help” 
material is occasionally wasted. 
The articles that have been writ- 
ten on this subject; the speeches 
that have been delivered on it; 
the conferences that have been 
held on it, and the groans that 
have been uttered in despair as a 
result of it are as numerous as the 
sands of the seashore or the hairs 
on a Bolshevik’s head. 

But let us not be too pessimistic. 
There is hope. Many advertisers 
have largely overcome this waste 
in the distribution of dealer helps. 
Many and devious are the methods 
they have employed. The simple 
expedient of making a charge for 
the material has solved the prob- 
lem for some. Others have found 








it advisable not to send out stuff 
unless the dealer specifically asks 
for it, and then for the sake of 
conservatism to cut down his 
order. Some concerns, such as the 
Edison Company, send electrotypes 
direct to the newspapers, on the 
sound assumption that the young 
men on the advertising staff of 
these publications will do the rest. 
Several manufacturers procure 
their dealers’ mailing lists and pro- 
mote it direct. Some advertisers 
have discovered that it is advan- 
tageous to give new names to old 
chestnuts. For instance, they call 
envelope stuffers “A Christmas 
Sale Plan” or something else. 
They never use the phrase “dealer 
help.” It is too patronizing. <A 
few advertisers fit their offers of 
co-operation to the needs of the in- 
dividual retailer. 


PLANS PURSUED BY VARIOUS 
MANUFACTURERS 


In sending out window displays, 
such a simple thing as adequate 
instructions for setting up the ex- 
hibit will insure its use. Retail 
merchants have various problems. 
They will readily grasp at any plan 
that looks as though it will help 
to unravel these tough knots. 
Electrotypes which make it easier 
for a clothier to advertise a clear- 
ance sale is an illustration of what 
we mean. Many manufacturers 
have long avoided the waste Mr. 
Longabaugh mentions by having 
their salesmen attend to the distri- 
bution of local advertising mate- 
rial. Splitting with the dealer on 
advertising done in his territory, 
some concerns have found, is a 
good way to assure more sys- 
tematic local advertising. Retail- 
ers like material which does not 
“hog” all their display space. They 
like the advertiser to subordinate 
the promotion of his own particu- 
lar product to the dealer’s stock as 
a whole. Other things being equal, 
retail merchants prefer material 
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that advertises them and _ their 
stores. They are willing to give 
the manufacturer credit and are 
anxious to tie up to his advertised 
product, but they do not want him 
or his goods to be the whole show. 
Generally speaking, retailers will 
give their attention to any “help” 
that is different. They like it to 
have “news” value. If it is a mite 
sensational they won’t object, pro- 
vided it isn’t too bizarre and there- 
fore out of harmony with the tone 
of the store. ; 

But this is a whale of a subject. 
It cannot be epitomized in a few 
sentences. All we have tried to 
do is to give an airplane view of 
the immensity of the topic. It 
would pay those wishing to go into 
the discussion more exhaustively 
to reread the many articles which 
Printers’ InK has published on 
dealer co-operation. There fol- 
lows a list of the titles of the prin- 
cipal articles we have printed since 
Jan. 1, 1919. Please remember 
that this special list covers a period 
of less than three years. Literally 
thousands of contributions on 
this vexed question have appeared 
in Printers’ INK.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

Merchandising Sales Aids to the Job- 
ber and Retailer. Mar., 1921 (Printers’ 
Ink Monthly), page 60. 

Three Books Push Chevrolet Sales 
Close to Top. June, 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 9. ° 

Create Displays That Dealers Will Be 
Glad to Buy. June, 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 56. 

Make It Easy for Dealers to Use 
Displays. Apr., 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 87. 

A President Sells Dealer Helps to 
Salesmen. Apr., 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 49. 

Questionnaire Helps Mayer Bros. Aid 
Retailers. Apr., 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 83. 

Selling $500,000 Worth of Dealer 
Helps a Year. Mar., 1920 (Printers’ 
Ink Monthly), page 28. 

hat Becomes of Your Window 
Displays? Jan., 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 70. 

Advertising Personally Handed to 
the Dealer. Jan., 1920 (Printers’ Ink 
Monthly), page 46. 

How We Make Sure Our Dealers Will 
Advertise. Aug. 25, 1921, page 25. 

“Direct Action” with Dealer Helps. 
Aug. 11, 1921, page 151. 

Why Studebaker Is Selling All the 
Cars It Can Make. Aug. 11, 1921, 


page 25. 

Sond Advertising and Dealers’ Con- 
ferences Supplement Willard Campaign. 
Aug. 4,°1921, page 25. 
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Stage Managing the Dealers’ Displays. 
Aug. 4, 1921, page 128. 

Getting the Range on Dealer Helps. 
July 21, 1921, page 155. 

Keeping Your “Ad Aid” Service Out 
of the Dealer’s W.P.B, July 7, 1921, 
page 97. 

Dealer Advertising to Bridge the Sum- 
mer Valley. June 23, 1921, page 41. 

Get Susie Mulligan into the Dealer’s 
Store. June 9, 1921, page 113. 

How Allis-Chalmers Presents Its New 
Advertising Campaign to Dealers. June 
9, 1921, page 49. 

Advertising Shows Retailers How to 
Do 58 Per Cent of Their Business in 
Off Months. May 19, 1921, page 3. 

Dealer Helps That Don’t Hinder. 
May 19, 1921, page 145. 

Wena Electric Co. Finds a Way to 
Collaborate. May 12, 1921, page 25. 

Crowding Successful Sales Methods on 
the Dealer. Apr. 7, 1921, page 36. 

National Lamp Works Helps the 
Dealer to Help Himself, Jan. 27, 1921, 
page 52. 

Ingenious ‘‘Helps’” Overcome Dealer 
Inertia. Jan, 13, 1921, page 113. 

How Shall Dealer Helps Be Distrib- 
uted? Dec. 23, 1920, page 133. 

Work with and for Dealers a Vital 
Part of Kuppenheimer Campaign. Dec. 
2, 1920, page 121. 

Advertising Built on Dealer Tie-Ups. 
Nov. 18, 1920, page 17. 

“Look, Mr. Dealer, What We’re Go- 
ing to Do.” Nov. 4, 1920, page 105. 

“Tie-Up” Is the Basis of the New 
Sherwin-Williams Campaign. Sept. 16, 
1920, page 49. 

Can the Jobber Sell Advertising to the 
Dealer? Aug. 26, 1920, page 33. 

How a Jewelry Manufacturer Inter- 
ests His Dealers in Electros. July 15, 
1920, page 166. 

Offering Complete Campaigns to Deal- 
ers Instead of “Cuts.” July 15, 1920, 
page 149, 

_Checking Up on the Use of Dealer 
Electros. June 24, 1920, page 164. 

Preparing for an Edison Lamp Works 
Window Display. June 10, 1920, page 96. 

Charging for “Helps” the Best Way to 
Prevent Waste. May 27, 1920, page 19. 

Helping the Dealer with the Right Kind 
of Displays. May 27, 1920, page 125. 

Don’t Monopolize the Window. May 
27, 1920, page 65. 

How Much Space for the Dealer’s 
Name? Apr. 15, 1920, page 48. 

What’s Wrong with Dealer Helps? 
Apr. 1, 1920, page 155. 

Traveling Your Own Men to Install 
Window Displays for Dealers. Mar. 4, 
1920, page 42. 

Don’t Use the Dealer as a Ventrilo- 
quist Figure. Jan. 15, 1920, page 41. 

Beaver Board Broadens Dealer Electro 
Service. Jan. 8, 1920, page 107. 

Increasing Knowledge of the Retail- 
er’s Problems. Dec. 25, 1919, page 122, 

‘Show the Dealer How to Interest the 
Home Maker. Dec. 11, 1919, page 139. 

Dealer Helps: A Question of Fitness; 
Not of Cost. Nov. 27, 1919, page 91. 

How a Manufacturer Gets Unusual 
Jobber and Dealer Co-operation, Nov. 
20, 1919, page 19. 

_ Teaching the Dealer How to Bring 
Customers to His Store. Oct. 23, 1919, 
page 62. 
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How Goodyear Handles Dealer-Con- 
sumer Letter Service. Oct. 9, 1919, 
page 154, 

Charge for Dealer Helps to Reduce 
Waste. Sept. 25, 1919, page 36. 

How One Manufacturer Develops 
Dealer Co-operation. Sept. 18, 1919, 
page 109. 

utting Real Help in Dealer Helps. 
Sept. 11, 1919, page 217. 
yp eR the Elaborate Dealer 
Display. Sept. 11, 1919, page 129, 

The Superlative in Dealer Literature. 
Aug. 28, 1919, page 186. 

Retailer Service Advertising Now at 
Best. Aug. 21, 1919, page 168. 

The Dealer’s Store Window That Re 
peats the National Advertisement. Aug. 
14, 1919, page 31. 

Should Advertisers Charge for Dealer 
Helps? July 31, 1919, page 49. 

The Kind of Advertising a Small 
Town Merchant Likes to Use. June 
25, 1919, page 47. 

Advertising Approval That Dodges 
the Sting of Later Criticism. June 19, 
1919, page 109. 

Sales Helps Must Appeal to Dealer. 
June 19, 1919, page 180. 

The Kind of Seder Helps a Merchant 
Always Uses. June 5, 1919, page 93. 

Dealer Helps That Really Help the 
Retailer, May 15, 1919, page 45. 

Supply Your Dealer with Useful 
Ideas. May 8, 1919, page 46. 

A Strong Advertising Ally. May 8, 
1919, page 160. 
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How Willard Looks at the “Service” 
Proposition. Feb. 20, 1919, page 72. 

How the Dealer Sells “This Thing 
Co-operation.”” Feb. 6, 1919, page 93. 

Shall Service Be Scrapped or Capi- 
talized? Jan. 23, 1919, page 3. 

hen You Must Know the Retailer. 

Jan. 2, 1919, page 124. 





Winningham President of De- 
troit Adcraft Club 


Charles C. Winningham, president of 
the Winningham advertising agency, 
has been elected president of the De- 
troit Adcraft Club to succeed Joseph B. 
Mills, who has resigned on account of 
pressure of personal business. 





Butterick Company Advances 
G. H. Leigh 


George H. Leigh has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of The 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, succeeding Walter C. cMillan, 


who, as reported elsewhere in this issue, 
has resigned and has become an officer 
of the Sterling-McMillan-Nash Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, 

Mr. Leigh has been with the adver 
tising department of the Butterick 
Company for the last eight years. 





















George LL. 


The 


Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 















Why the Name “Daylo” Has Been 
Scrapped 


American Ever Ready Works Have Now Abandoned Name They Paid! 
so Much to Get 


URING 1916 the American 

Ever Ready Works conducted 
a prize contest to obtain a name 
for its line of portable flashlights, 
and offered a cash prize of $3,000 
for the best name submitted. Four 
individuals submitted the name 
“Daylo” and the company paid 
out $12,000 in prizes. The contest, 
moreover, was extensively adver- 
tised and dealers all over the 
country co-operated with local ad- 
vertising and window displays. 

In 1920, from June 1 to Au- 
gust l, the company ran a second 
contest to drive home to the pub- 
lic the importance of flashlight 
uses. Instead of asking contest- 
ants to suggest a single word, 
they were asked to suggest a use 
for “Daylo” based on a scene rep- 
resented in a picture and to ex- 
press that use in a twelve-word 
sentence one word of which had 
to be “Daylo.” Prizes for this con- 
test cost the company $10,000 in 
addition to the cost of the adver- 
tising campaign and sales promo- 
tion work. 

For over four years, therefore, 
the company has been spending 
hundreds of thousands of dellars 
in advertising to sell “Daylo” 
flashlights. Merchandising work 
on the 1920 contest was continued 
up to January, 1921, consequently 
the word “Daylo” appears in some 
of the company’s advertising for 
the present year. After the final 
announcements of the contest 
were made, however, the name 
“Daylo” quietly disappeared and 
has not been seen since. 

It is interesting to know why 
the name was dropped and why 
no explanation of it has been 
given out. It is always interest- 
ing to know why these things are 
done after so much time, pains 
and money have been spent to get, 
keep and advertise a good slogan 
or name. Every dollar spent ad- 


vertising the name “Daylo” has in- 
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creased the value of the word. As: 
would be evident soon enough if 
anyone tried to buy the privilege: 
of using it. 

Marquis Regan, merchandising 
counsel for the American Ever 
Ready Works, said: 

“The name ‘Daylo’ served its: 
purpose and has been left be- 
hind in the development of the 
Eveready line. Our advertising: 
during the present year features: 
our new line of Spotlights with 
the 300-foot range, and this is the 
best explanation I can give fo« 
dropping the word ‘Daylo.’ 

“The Eveready company has: 
been working steadily for years 
on the improvement of its product 
through manufacturing efficiency 
and better design. Up to 1916 
Eveready flashlights had no dis- 
tinct existence in the public con- 
sciousness, so far as the name 
‘Eveready’ could give it to them, 
because of other Eveready prod- 


ucts, like safety razors. Then 
came ‘Daylo,’ which made the 
public conscious of Eveready 


flashlights by the distinguishing 
name ‘Daylo.’ 

“The new line of Eveready 
Spotlights represents a most im- 
portant advance in the public’s use 
of portable electric light. It has 
meant many far-reaching changes 
in our flashlights such as, for in- 
stance, the reduction of the num- 
ber of flashlights now made and 
carried in stock from eighty to 
twenty-six. 

“The flashlight known to the 
public as a ‘Daylo,’ that is a port- 
able electric light of a fixed lens 
and strength, is a thing of the 


past. The present Eveready line 
consists of ‘Spotlights’ and 
‘Spreadlights.” To retain the 


‘Daylo’ would be a cumbersome 
and misleading superfluity, as 
‘Eveready Daylo Spotlight Flash- 
light’! 

“Hence ‘Daylo’ had to go.” 
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Selling Books in 


Indiana 


T’S only natural that in this “Literary Belt of 
America” that there is unusual reader in- 
terest in the regular Wednesday Book Page of 

The News. Book publishers using this page for 
announcements will find it a most efficient vehicle 
with which to reach the people, and one that 


commands unusual dealer co-operation. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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HE Peoples Outfitting Company of Detroit 
sell more toys during the holiday season than 
any other store in the city. 

This furniture store has become known as 
Detroit Toy Headquarters. 

It buys more toys than any other store in 
Detroit. 

It devotes sections of the main floor, the base- 
ment, and part of the second floor to toys during 
the Christmas shopping season. 

It spends a large amount for toy window dis- 
plays and for advertising toys. Thousands of 
men, women, and children visit this store during 
the holiday season because of the stress that is 
laid on toys and small gifts at this period of the 
year. 

The Peoples Outfitting Company is only one of 
several thousand live furniture and home- 
furnishings merchandisers who are laying in sub- 
stantial stocks of toys. These stocks will be pro- 
cured during October, November, and up to the 
first of December. 


The Grand Rapids 


FURNITURE RECORW 


A. B. C.—A. B. P, 
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The Western Toy Com- 
pany uses The Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record  exclu- 
sively to reach the great 
market represented by the 
furniture and home-furnish- 
ings merchants. 


The average buying power 
of each dealer-reader sub- 
scriber amounts to $105,- 
473.94, 

51% of all the furniture 
and home-furnishings mer- 
chants rated over $10,000.00 





‘oit read The Furniture Record. 

an 

os The November number of The Record will carry feature articles 
relating to toys. . 

in The furniture merchant will stock the majority of his holiday toys 


between the first of November and the first of December. 
“Toyland the year ’round” is being instituted in 
more furniture stores each year. 
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Bankers Are Told About 
Advertising 
Mip-ConTINENT BANKER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I read with a great deal of interest 
the article by Roy Dickinson entitled 
“The Bank’s Attitude toward Adver- 
tising,” in your issue of July 21. 
Later on I noticed some comment from 
agencies which indicated that Mr. 
Dickinson had touched upon a vital 
point. 


INK Sept. 15, 1921 


Gottshall Joins Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 


Nelson F. Gottshall has joined the 
staff of Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Gottshall will be at 
the Chicago office of this agency and 
will be engaged in work in the auto- 
motive field. 

He was recently Western sales man- 
ager of the Smith Form-A-Truck Com- 
pany. Previously he had been in sales 
executive work for the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, had been a distributor of Cole 

motor cars in the Middle 
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Advertising—a Bankable Asset 


When the banker fails to recognize the manufacturer's advertising 
plans as an asset —the basis of a loan,-he depreciates his own collateral 
by limiting the rf "s Geld of distrib thereby cutting 
down profits. 


Advertising 1s salesmanship. Without it sales fall off, plants: close 
down and unemployment becomes universal. This is “hard times. 


Pulsing industry alone makes and preserves banks Nothing is 
more worthy of the banker's keenest interest than to bend a constant 
effort toward fostering all forces that build up production Advertsing 
ve the greatest builder of production 





Pulsung industry maintains and increases the value of secur.ties 
and sells them. Through furmshing ample employment “going” 
industry increases bank deposits and savings accounts. The manufac- 
turer's advertising dollar therefore, promote: the business of the bank 


The Victor Talking Machyne Company spent more for advertising 
to date this year than for am equal period in 1920. which was its largest 
advertising year. Although victrolas and records are bumuries, sales 
have been larger than in any period of the company's history. Many 
mmular instances of fearlessness coupled with bankers’ co-operation, have 
won for diversified industries enormous returns. 


With the opportunity. te purchase or loan on the securities of two 
manufactones which would the banker choose, the well advertised cor 


West, and was with the 
Lozier Division of the 
American Bicycle Com- 
pany. 


New Agency in 
Havana, Cuba 


An advertising agency 
has been organized at 
Havana, Cuba, under the 
name of the Cuba-America 
Advertising Service, Ltd. 

Harold V. Rose has 
been appointed director of 
this agency. He was re- 
cently advertising man- 
ager of the Frank Robins 
Company, importer, of 
Havana. Previously he 
had been with the ii. E. 
Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Hercules Powder 
Company, and the Ameri- 
can Eveready Works. 

The agency is handling 
the advertising in Cuba 


poration or the one of which he had never heard? 


Advertising ts a bankable esse! 


Executive Committee 


Advertising Club of St. Louis 


of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Com- 
pany, American Safety 
Razor Company and the 
Beaver Board Company. 


A Government Book 
on Foreign Trade 
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It occurred to me that the Mid- 
Continent Banker could be of some 
little service in helping to correct this 
condition. Therefore we donated a 
page in our September issue to the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. It was 
suggested to the club that the page be 
utilized in directing a message on ad- 
vertising to the bankers. The en- 
closed proof shows the results. The 
copy was written by the John Ring, Jr., 
Advertising Agency of St. Louis. 
thought that you would be interested 
in om this page. 

fip-CoNTINENT BANKER, 
R. Futrerton Pace, 
Editor and Manager. 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, has obtained the advertising ac- 
count of the National Sales Book Com- 
pany, Inc., of Long Island City, N. Y. 


calendcr year 1920 and for 

the previous year have 
been released by the Department of 
Commerce in the form of a book entitled 
“Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States.” 

This book is a source of detailed 
information covering imports and ex- 
orts by articles and countries, the 
epartment of _Commerce announced 
in connection with the release of the 
publication. It shows the value of 
each important article exported or im- 
ported, the volume of the trade and 
the countries to which shipped or 
from which received. 


A. D. Lasker, director of the United 
States Shipping Board, and former 
president of Lord & Thomas, will ad- 
dress the first fall meeting of the New 
York Advertising Club on October 5 











Stopping the feet 
and Starting the Mind. 

















These people have been halted 
by a nicely trimmed show-window, 
wherein is a family of attractors 
in color-cutout form. Just card- 
board and paper ;—but printed in 
a way that presents action and in- 
terpretation for the goods they 
are made to help sell. That —_ 
dow is alive with color, rightly 
used to invite attention and pur- 
chase. 


This is the link between news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
and the impulse to buy. It is the 
reminder that the goods people 
have read about are sold inside 
the store. The window story is 
compact, pleasant, and so clear 
that he who walks must notice, 
and at least investigate. It creates 
pocket-book interest, in the mind. 























We des that sort of advertis- 
ing and -aids at Color Print- 
ing Headquarters. Advertisers 
whom we so serve, say we do it 
effectively, at reasonable cost. In 
the same way we design happy car- 
tons, wrappers, folding boxes and 
labels that carry the ear-marks of 
artistic knowledge and mechanical 
facility—in large or small orders. 


We invent trade-names and de- 
sign trade-marks. We search titles 
of old ones. Our trade-mark bu- 
reau contains 730,000 trade-marks 
registered and unregistered. With- 
out charge, customers may quickly 
ascertain whether or not any con- 
templated device can be regis- 
tered, at a saving of time, money 
and troublesome and costly litiga- 
tion. 
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This is also the home of thor- 
oughly good calendar making for 
many a big advertiser who re- 
quires the unusual in subject and 
crafting. So faithfully are the 
paintings of major artists repeated 
by our process that hanging side 
by side, only the sense of touch 
has finally determined which is 
the original and which is the print. 


And the same is true of our re- 
productions of fabrics, which have 
in many cases been used in place 
of cuttings of goods. In magazine 
and catalog covers, we excel; and 
the illustration of all kinds of 
merchandise we do in a way that 
our customers call unique. Color 
inserts for catalogs and fine post- 
ers are a marked specialty here. 


If you are interested in fine print- 
ing craftsmanship, write us on 
your business stationery for the 
most realistic specimen you have 
ever seen. 


The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 




















What Swift Has Accomplished in 
Good-Will Advertising 


Service Idea, Stressed in Educational Effort, Reduces Attacks on Packing 
Industry in General 


By Arthur D. White 


Advertising Director, Swift & Company 


HERE was considerable sur- 

prise, about three and a half 
years ago, when it was discovered 
that the packers really cared what 
people thought about them. The 
general idea was either that the 
packing interests regarded them- 
selves as so strong that they did not 
need to consider popular opinion 
or that they were such hardened 
sinners that they did not realize 
the enormity of the offenses with 
which they were charged. 

Swift & Company, not relishing 
the odium that constantly was 
being cast upon the packing busi- 
ness, decided the whole thing was 
caused through a lack of under- 
standing of the facts. An educa- 
tional advertising campaign was 
ordered and plans were made to 
push it forward on an ambitious 
scale. 

At about that time the Federal 
Trade Commission, which was in- 
vestigating the packing business in 
genera], took some letters and tele- 
grams from our files. The corre- 
spondence was requisitioned by 
the Commission in an effort to get 
evidence relative to the so-called 
“wiring on” process. The claim 
was made that when cattle were 
received in one market and the 
seller or commission man was not 
satisfied with the price offered, 
causing him to ship them to an- 
other market, the buyer in the 
first market would wire the one 
in the second market notifying 
him of the price he offered. This 
is called “wiring on.” Swift & 
Company never could see any- 
thing wrong about ‘the practice, 
but discontinued it in 1916 be- 
cause of protests received from 
buyers and others. The Trade 
Commission, in support of its con- 
tentions, reproduced certain letters 
ind telegrams, but entirely omitted 
ther correspondence showing that 
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higher prices were paid in the sec- 
ond market than had been offered 
in the first. 

This, however, is not what I 
am writing about. I merely men- 
tion the incident to show how it 
happened that we started our edu- 
cational advertising campaign six 
months sooner than we expected 
and before the plans were fully 
made. Some of the correspon- 
dence taken out of the files at the 
time was so handled that the pub- 
lic, or at least a goodly portion 
of it, got the belief that there was 
something sinister about our pro- 
posed educational effort. There- 
fore, we started right out with our 
advertising and have kept at it 
ever since, Recently we made a 
survey of the effect of this effort 
and we were agreeably surprised 
at the extent of its accomplish- 
ments, 


PACKERS’ PROFITS LOOMED LARGE IN 
PUBLIC’S EYES 


The public has little apparent 
interest in the profit figures of a 
furniture manufacturer, of a steel 
rail mill, of a carpet manufac- 
turer, a department store, or a 
clothing maker. And yet the pub- 
lic should have as direct an in- 
terest in these concerns as it has 
in the profit figures of a packing 
company. Few persons, however, 
buy steel rails. Furniture, cloth- 
ing and carpets are not matters of 
daily purchase. But the products 
of the packer go into the majority 
of homes every day. 

Therefore, when the newspapers 
printed that this or that packing 
company made so many millions 
of dollars, the sum bulked large 
because it was seldom made 
known at the same time that the 
gross sales of the company might 
run over a billion dollars for the 
year. 
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The phrase, “Beef Trust,” is 
shorter and fits better into the 
headline than “The Packing In- 
dustry.” For that reason, I sup- 
pose, it became a sort of habit 
with the newspaper copy writers. 
Thus, through the use of the head- 
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ucts; and yet, especially in the 
case of beef cattle, only a little 
more than half the animal is meat. 
Few people know that at the pres- 
ent time there is a variation as 
great as thirty-five cents a pound 
in the meat from the same carcass. 
For instance, the loin 
from a side of beef may 





In Earlier Days 


the town butcher or farmer himself 
community, he could not always 


In former times, when 
dressed and cured the meat for the 
tell how it would turn out. 


His tests were few and 


Swift products are uniform, graded according to quality. 
Take bacon, for instance. 


bacon which should be 




















His methods were crude; partly traditional, partly guesswork. 
inconclusive. 


of today, as carried on by Swift & Company, has 
scientific. Nothing is left to chance; nothing 


ness. Cleanliness is 
insisted upon. Drastic, incessant inspections are the order of the day. 


Swift & Company set out years ago to make a delicious, savory gress 
uniformly excellent. 


The Brand 
_ SWIFTS 
USA. PREMIUM 


sell for forty to forty- 
five cents a pound 
wholesale; yet the 
chuck, or shoulder, will 
bring only about five 
cents a pound. 

When you know that 
the chuck is approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the 
carcass and that the loin 
is only about 17 per cent, 
it is easy to see why the 
price of certain cuts 
may seem too high when 
cattle sell at $10 or $12 
per live hundredweight. 

It was to answer these 
“somebody told me” 
stories that our good- 
will advertising was 
started. Our idea, in the 
beginning and continu- 
ing to the present time, 
was to visualize to the 
public the packing in- 
dustry as it really is. 

We were forced many 
times, however, to di- 
from our pro- 
gramme in order to 
answer attacks on our 
integrity; on our meth- 
ods of doing business, 
but even in this we have 
sought to adhere to the 
constructive policy laid 
down in the beginning. 








CONSISTENT ADVERTISING LIKE THIS HAS LESSENED 
IGNORANT OPPOSITION TO THE PACKERS 


line, was built up the feeling that 
the packing industry was a mo- 
nopoly. And no one likes to feel 
that he is forced to purchase of a 
monopoly which has the power, 
even if it doesn’t exercise it, to 
squeeze its customers, As a mat- 
ter of fact, no monopoly power 
over prices exists or could exist 
in the meat business, 

The average person, in thinking 
of meat and meat animals, saw 
nothing beyond the fresh prod- 





At the start some few 
publications were so 
strongly prejudiced that 
they refused our adver- 
tising. They were convinced in 
advance that we were not all we 
should be. We made no attempt 
to force our, copy on any one. 
Today, however, we are solicited 
by these few for the space. 

In selecting mediums for the 
campaign we paid no attention to 
whether a publication was friendly 
or unfriendly. Its standing in the 
community was what we sought. 
If its editorial policy was un- 
friendly we believed it a good 
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The men who read it— 


The responsible Consulting and Architectural Engineers 


men in all branches and their associates and assistants. 
of the immense 


fields of — engi- Contractors and Construction Compa- 

neering and con- : . . e 

vhruction. It is the ies and their superintendents, engi- 

leading publication neers, etc. 

in these fields. . , : : 
Railroads—chief engineers, maintenance 


of way engineers, bridge engineers, 
supervisors of buildings, etc. 

Public Utilities and Industrial Plants, 
etc., engineering departments, superin- 
tendents, managers, etc., manufacturers 
of and manufacturers agents for engi- 
neering and contracting supplies and 
equipment. 

Government Engineers. 

State, County and Highway Engineers. 
Municipal Engineers. 

Professors of Engineering. 

Students of Engineering. 

Schools of Engineering. 


Engineering News-Record 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
WA. w Audit R of Ci Jot. 
A iated Busi Papers, Inc. 
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thing to have our copy there, as 
we wanted to reach the readers 
with the truth. If it was friendly, 
the advertising supplemented any- 
thing the publication might say 
of us. 

At the beginning we frequently 
received copies of our advertise- 
ments, torn from: newspapers and 
magazines, with the word “liar,” 
or worse, written across them. If 
the sender gave his name and ad- 
dress we always wrote asking his 
reason for so believing and then 
giving him facts to explain away 
his misunderstanding. It has been 
more than a year since one of 
these has been received. 

The advertising, we believe, has 
far-reaching effects. We have 
copies of editorials in which the 
writers have paraphrased state- 
ments from our advertising. Some 
of our opponents, who formerly 
scored us as profiteers and de- 
-manded that we be regulated, now 
qualify their statements by re- 
marks as “even admitting that the 
packer’s profit margin is small,” 
and the like. 

Some criticism has been di- 
rected against us because of the 
iteration and reiteration of our 
small margin of profit. We have 
found that we had to do this be- 
cause in the minds of persons im- 
bued with the idea that Swift & 
Company were a part of a mo- 
nopoly, there also lurked the sus- 
~- that a monopoly usually 

had as its basic idea the gouging 
of all the profit possible from its 
customers. 

The main idea in our advertis- 
ing, however, has been to show 
the great service which Swift fur- 
nishes to the people. With two- 
thirds of the livestock raised west 
of the Mississippi River and two- 
thirds of the meat being consumed 
east of that stream, large-scale 
operations are necessary to get 
this meat to consuming centres 
in an economical manner. 

One of the leading newspaper 
publishers a short time ago said 
to me: “I don’t care much for the 
big packers, White, but I’ve got 
to admit that if it was not for 
the big packer and his efficient 
organization, the big city could 
not exist.” 
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Two years ago that man would 
not have made such an admission, 
because no realization of the ser- 
vice we render had been given 
him, 

When you stop to think that 
fresh meat is under constant re- 
frigeration from the time of 
slaughter until it reaches the con- 
sumer, you have a faint idea of 
what we do. The carcass goes 
directly into a cooler and is held 
at a temperature of thirty-four 
to thirty-six degrees for forty- 
eight hours. Then it goes into a 
refrigerator car which has been 
cooled with 6,000 pounds of ice 
and 800 pounds of salt. The car 
is re-iced and sent on its way. It 
is carefully watched over and is 
iced every twenty-four hours un- 
til it reaches its destination. 
There the meat goes into a branch 
house cooler and is kept until sold. 
Or if the meat is shipped on a 
car route it goes directly from the 
car to the retailer’s ice box. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
twenty-five or thirty years ago in 
the smaller cities and towns it was 
not possible to get the kind or 
variety of meat you might desire? 
Today there are few hamlets in 
the country which cannot obtain 
any assortment they desire of the 
finest quality and condition and in 
the quantity they can best handle. 

That is the story we have tried 
to tell in our educational cam- 
paign. We are still telling it and 
we believe we are building up a 
new and better understanding of 
our industry so that in the future 
when “someone says that some- 
body else told someone,” there will 
be someone else to give the proper 
explanation. 

This is a big country; the small 
packer has a justly proper place 
in his community, but so also has 
the larger packer, and we intend 
to show that to the world by 
means of advertising in magazines 
and newspapers. 





W. H. Herbert in Charge of 
Denby Motor Sales 


William H. Herbert has been ap 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Denby Motor Truck Company, Detroit. 


Mr. Herbert has been with the Denby 
organization for a number of years. 
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The Baltimore Sun 
Shows a Gain 


(_For the month of August, the average net paid daily (morning 
and evening) circulation of THE BALTIMORE SUN was 
214,943—a gain of 25,630 over August, 1920. 


(@_ During the same month, the average net paid circulation of The 
Sunday Sun was 148,947—a gain of 12,178 over August last year. 


(I The Sunpapers, delivered regularly every week day and Sunday 
into the homes by our own exclusive carrier organization, are the 


idle. Home Papers of Maryland’s big city. Talk to the people of Balti- 
tried more through The Sunpapers and you will cover this prosperous 
-am- field efficiently and economically. 

and 

ip a (, Write our Service Department for data on the Baltimore market. 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “*Newspaper’”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper” 
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“Woman's Place 


aS v7 EN 


OLITICS has a perma- 
y io place in the Woman’s 

Home Companion. It is _ TiN “f 
a new kind of politics, with a ae ue ee 
quickened conscience and the . win a8 —<d 
desire for service. It has no g i 
patience with jealousy and i 
greed. % 


The Woman’s Home Companion 
is concerned with action, showing 
the woman what she- can do. 
“Woman’s Place in Politics’’ in 
the October issue is a good exam- 
ple of it. 
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Politics” 
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The four walls of a house no 
longer limit a woman’s activi- 
ties. Family food, family ex- 
penditures, family health are far 
more interesting than ever be- 
fore because they are now prob- 
lems to be solved by intelligent 
thought, not enemies to be 
fought in a hopeless battle. The 
routine that once seemed petty 
and sordid is now dramatized 
because the woman sees that it 
is definitely related to the out- 
side world, and involved with 
the welfare of neighbors and 
communities and state and 
government. 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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In Jacksonville g of the 5 big 


department 


stores use the 


Evening Metropolis heavily 
during the week and the 


Times - Union 
Their average 


on Sunday. 
lineage in 


the Metropolis 6 week days 


totals more 


Times-Union, 
(The Metropolis 


Sundays. 


publishes on 


only.) 


than in the 


including 


week days 


Department stores check re- 


sults. 


Che Florida Metropolis 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 





Local News 


(Upon the quality, fresh- 
ness, quantity and reliability 
of its local news, a news- 
paper depends for its influ- 
ence. 


@ The Jacksonville Metrop- 
olis has spared no effort or 
expense on its accurate local 
news service. 


(Ten trained reporters 
comb every possible source 
of news in Jacksonville and 
environs. 


(Accuracy is the watch- 
word of the local news de- 
partment. And to be accurate 
means one must be fair, un- 


biased, colorless in the pres- 
entation of the item, letting 
the facts supply whatever 
color is needed to’ make the 
news of interest to the public. 


@. The Jacksonville Metrop- 
olis is “Florida’s Greatest 
Newspaper” because it prints 
more local news than any 
other newspaper in Florida; 
prints this news while it is 
news; prints most of it be- 
fore any other newspaper is 
aware of it; prints the news 
accurately, and gets the news 
to its readers on the same 
day it happens. 
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Copper Gets Ready to Advertise 


Old-Line Industry Decides to Leave Mines and Take a Look in the 
Housekeeper’s Kitchen 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE formation of the Copper 

and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, an unincorporated, voluntary 
organization of the copper, brass 
and copper alloy interests, was 
announced a few weeks ago by 
its president, R. L. Agassiz, also 
president of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company. The purpose 
of the association, according to 
its by-laws, is “the stimulation by 
co-operative effort, of the use of 
copper, brass and copper alloy 
products.” 

In this brief announcement of 
the association, with an imposing 
list of the board of directors, com- 
posed of executives of America’s 
greatest copper producing com- 
panies, there is more than passing 
interest to industry in general and 
to the men who are interested 
in the cause of merchandising, 
selling and advertising in par- 
ticular. It is also of great interest 
to the housekeeper—but more of 
that later. 

This announcement, it would 
seem, indicates the end of the pe- 
riod in which copper has left the 
mines to go out into the world all 
by itself, and also the start of a 
new period for the copper industry 
in which the men who produce it 
and depend upon it for their living 
are beginning to take an interest in 
its final abode. For years the cop- 
per industry went on producing 
copper, either as miners, smelters 
or refiners, turning it over to the 
next man in the long chain, until 
it finally got to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In that process there were 
all sorts of wheels within wheels. 

Here was a commodity which 
had always lent itself particularly 
well to better merchandising and 
advertising efforts. And yet the 


whole tradition of the business 
and the attitude of the men at 
the producing end were opposed, 
as a rule, to any new ideas in sell- 
although copper, 
product, 


like any 
de- 


ing, 


other commercial 
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pended for its production entirely 
upon the amount the public would 
consume. Until the present time, 
copper, with the handicap of an 
initial cost higher than the metals 
in competition with it, had to 
leave the mines to go on its un- 
charted way to the final consumer 
with nothing done to help it along 
the route. 

Printers’ INK for many years 
has been pointing out to the ccp- 
per industry the opportunity for 
better merchandising and adver- 
tising efforts. 

In the March 13, 1919, issue, for 
the third time, this opportunity 
was pointed out by the editorial 
reproduced with this article. At 
the time many copper producers 
wrote commending the editorial 
as being sound in its premise, but 
pointing out some of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome. 

The formation of the associa- 
tion mentioned above is the first 
step in the new era which opens 
before the copper industry, and 
all the attempts made in the past 
to bring to copper producers the 
value of such a course have had 
a definite bearing on the present 
result. 


WAR ROBBED THE PEACE MARKET 


Here was the situation in the 
copper industry. This country 
was the world’s greatest producer 
of copper; perhaps 75 per cent 
of all the copper was either pro- 
duced or refined for use in this 
country. There were tremendous 
peaks and valleys in the indus- 
try. Years of large increases in 
copper consumption have always 
been years in which the demand 
was created by some influences 
entirely outside of the industry 


itself. In 1895 the production of 
copper was only 380,000000 
pounds. Then came the sudden 


expansion of the electrical in- 
dustry, and the establishment of 
the long-distance telephone and the 
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extension of the electric railway 
systems in all parts of the country. 
This was followed by many new 
industrial enterprises, the auto- 
mobile industry being a conspicu- 
ous example. All this tremen- 
dously increased the uses and thus 
the production of copper. 

Then came a series of wars— 
the Boer 
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copper deposits, better working of 
low-grade ores. Tremendous fluc- 
tuations in price went hand in 
hand with the fluctuations in pro- 
duction. At the beginning of 
1920, to come down to modern 
history, copper started off at 
nineteen cents a pound, and wound 
up the year at twelve and one- 
half cents, with few inquiries. 


the Spanish-American, 


The amount of 


surplus copper 
Advertising now on hand in 


of Copper? the United States 


has been variously estimated by 
metallurgical journals and Gov- 
ernment investigators up to one 
billion pounds. Including the cop- 
per now in process and transfer 
for which the insistent war-time 
demand has ceased, the surplus 
is undoubtedly large enough to 
disturb all men connected with 
the trade, including the miners, 
whose wages, based on a sliding 
scale, have been reduced in line 
with the lowered price of the 
metal. 

In a situation of this kind, 
when a whole industry is faced 
with a piled-up surplus and a 
demand suddenly cut off, the use 
of advertising to broaden the 
market and increase the demand 
for copper might be considered 
with profit by the copper produc- 
ers. 

When a surplus production 
faced the California Citrus Grow- 
ers a few years ago the matket 
was immeasurably broadened and 
the demand increased by a well- 
planned co-operative campaign. 
So with raisins, cypress, apples, 
walnuts, etc., etc. While a cam- 
paign to educate the consumer 
to the profitable uses of copper 
With the metal at 26 cents a pound 
would have been difficult, at 15 
to 17 cents it would seem a wise 
and profitable investment. 

he average householder is 
not familiar with the day by 
uses of copper and how it touches 
his daily life. Copper, the metal 


Why Not 


THIS EDITORIAL IS 


War, 


REPRODUCED FROM PRINTERS’ 
MARCH 13, 1919. 


the Russian-Japanese and 


eternal, could be introduced with 
profit to the- housekeepers and 
home-builders of America, and 
its uses explained in a campaign 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Not alone does the electric fight 
of every home upon cop- 
per. Copper screens are beauti- 
ful and they do not rust; copper 
leaders and gutters on a home 
have their own unique advan- 
tages in durability and decorative 
value. Copper, nickel-plated tea 
kettles, coffee pots and serving 
dishes are beautiful and service- 
able and are advertised under 
their trade-marked name to the 
women of rica, The copper 
wash-boiler occupies. an impor- 
tant place in many a laundry and 
could be used in many more. 

Hinges, door fittings, and the 
nozzles for all plumbing fixtures 
are made of brass, which is 60 
per cent copper; the bed we use 
is of brass, and so on all over 
the house, copper figures promi- 
nently in the lives of the people. 

Ar association of copper pro- 
ducers in a consistent co-opera- 
tive campaign in both the trade 
and general press, with dealer 
displays and helpful co-operation 
with the manufacturers selling 
products made of copper and 
brass would not only increase the 
demand and uses of the metal, 
and build up a valuable good will 
asset for the commodity and the 
companies back of it, but with 
the proper copy treatment, would 
also increase the esprit de corps 
of every man engaged in copper 
production and selling from the 
miner to ithe president. 


INK OF 


When the war 
demand was shut 
off and copper 
turned to the do- 
mestic markets, it 
found a_ situation 
facing the industry 
which required 
some sort of imme- 
diate action. Cop- 
per came back from 
its -war service to 
find big changes 
had come about. 
The market was 
filled with  substi- 
tutes, and a tremen- 
dous demand had 
been created for 
these substitutes as 
a result of consist- 
ent advertising cam- 
paigns and _ inten- 
sive sales and pro- 
motion efforts. The 
industry found the 
public thoroughly 
educated on the 
merits possessed by 
the alternatives and 
favorably disposed 
toward them be- 
cause they answered 
immediate require- 
ments and were ob- 
tainable at a far 


lower cost than copper and cop- 


It was discovered 


the Balkan Wars, with their tre- 
mendously heavy demands for 
copper and copper products. Be- 
tween 1895 and 1916 copper pre- 
duction jumped to 1,928,000,000 
pounds, and in 1918, under the 
tremendous pressure of the de- 
mands caused by the World War, 
the production in this country 
alone was more than 2,500,000,000 
pounds, No such expansion, of 
course, could have been possible 
on the basis of demand alone. It 
was made possible by advances in 
mining methods, discovery of new 


per products. 
that the public knew very little, if 
anything, about copper, although 
it was the oldest of commercial 
metals. The producers knew how 
superior the product was, but they 
seemed to be almost alone in their 
knowledge. 

Let us.take as one example of 
a final consumer’s use, the cop- 
per cooking utensil. Copper, as 
is well known to expert cooks, is 
ideally suited for cooking ware. 
Yet the copper producers found 
that copper had been almost en- 
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Selling 
GOODS 


We are not marketing fiction. We are not dab- 
bling in politics, religion, national or interna- 
tional affairs. 


We are doing just what you are doing—selling 
goods. 


Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House & Garden are 
different from other magazines both in our field 
and out of it. Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House & 
Garden are really de luxe catalogues of supe- 
rior merchandise, displayed in a way that par- 
ticularly appeals to those who have the means 
to purchase and enjoy such things. 


There isn’t a note of economy from front covers 
to back; on the contrary, we carry the atmos- 
phere of the New York Shops. 


We are not bought for “something 
to read.” We are bought to see 
what to buy. We haven't merely a 
circulation; we have a following. 
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tirely driven out of American kit- 
chens, being used in the manu- 
facture of only 6 per cent of the 
utensils then in use. The United 
States was a country producing 
75 per cent of the copper, but 
copper was less known here as a 
cooking utensil than it was in 
Turkey, where a man’s wealth is 
measured by the number of copper 
kettles he owns. Copper had been 
driven from the field here through 
active, advertised competition. 

One of the competitors in this 
field was aluminum, Twelve years 
ago aluminum was used for only 
about one-fourth of one per cent 
of the utensils then in use. Under 
improved processes a better grade 
of aluminum was produced, but 
at first it could not be sold. Ag- 
gressive sales and advertising 
campaigns put aluminum in a 
place where today it is used in 
more than 50 per cent of the uten- 
sils in this country, and the de- 
‘mand for it is steadily increasing. 
A survey of this and other fields 
in which copper should have a 
wider use among the ultimate con- 
sumers made the leaders of the 
industry ask themselves how the 
industry was to be stabilized, to 
protect itself from the constantly 
recurring periods of over-produc- 
tion which, in this case, as in 
most other cases of over-produc- 
tion, meant under-consumption. 

The consumers of copper in- 
clude everybody who uses pins, 
hardware, screws, nails; any man 
who owns a home or is thinking 
of building one, and has the prob- 
lem of roofing and plumbing to 
consider; men who build office 
buildings, apartment houses or 
hotels; who make articles of orna- 
mentation, such as doorknobs, 
hinges, locks, bolts, window 
catches, electrical apparatus and 
fixtures; any man who is goitig 
to buy an automobile and would 
never know unless he is told what 
vital parts formerly made of cop- 
per are now made of a metal 
which has not all of copper’s good 
qualities. 

A list of the final uses of cop- 
per could be strung out to almost 
any length, for copper, brass, 
bronze and the other copper alloys 
go into literally hundreds of small 
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articles that are used in every 
American home. The enormous 
total tonnage represented by the 
copper that gets into the home in 
some form or other may be gauged 
from the fact that every year al- 
most 2,000,000 pounds of brass 
go into the manufacture of the 
ordinary pin. A lock at the facts 
in the case showed the copper peo- 
ple the need for immediate co- 
operation and intensive work to 
educate the final consumer upon 
the value of copper in all its vari- 
ous phases, 

To go back to the utensil field 
for a moment. In addition to the 
50 per cent of all kitchen utensils 
sold today made of aluminum, 25 
per cent are of enamelware of 
different advertised makes, the re- 
maining 25 per cent divided among 
copper, glass (Pyrex, an adver- 
tised brand), Monel metal, also 
advertised, with copper represent- 
ing only 6 per cent of the whole. 

Both aluminum and Monel 
metal have been making drives in 
this field, as well as Pyrex and 
the others, and in the case of the 
two former, special grades of 
metal have been dered to meet 
the requirements of the utensil 
field. 

Incidents were continually com- 
ing to light where men who had 
substituted other metals for cop- 
per had found too late that they 
had made a big mistake. A large 
manufacturer of electric batteries, 
for example, decided to substitute 
brass-coated steel knurls for solid 
brass knurls on his batteries. He 
equipped a half million batteries 
in this way and figured he had 
worked a fine saving, as every test 
indicated that the substitute gave 
perfect service. But in shipment, 
the acids in the batteries came in 
contact with the steel knurls, ruin- 
ing them. It was necessary to 
call back the shipments of these 
batteries from all over the coun- 
try, remove the steel knurls and 
put on brass ones before they 
could safely be marketed. 

There are certain other fields 
in which copper is incomparable 
because of its resistance to cor- 
rosion; its ease in handling; its 
contraction and expansion, and its 
everlasting life, together with its 
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The Dort Motor Car Company has 
been using The Minneapolis Tribune 
with a schedule for the Dort car. 
Copy comes from the Green, Fulton & 
Cunningham Company. 


N. W. Ayer & Son has placed with 
The Minneapolis Tribune a schedule of 
672-line advertisements for the Miller 
Rubber Company, running Sundays. 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
has selected The Minneapolis Tribune 
for a well-sustained series of adver- 
tisements for that company’s new 
product, the Pen-Pencil, distribution 
for which is now being pushed in the 
Minneapolis zone. Copy and schedule 
come from the Wm. H, Rankin Com- 
pany. 











The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has sent The Minneapolis Tribune a 
schedule of advertising running to 
November 13, with a full page appear- 
ing October 2, for Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, manufactured by the Andrew 
Jergens Company. 


An attractive series of truck ad- 
vertisements is being carried in The 
Minneapolis Tribune by the Calkins & 
Holden Company for the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company. Copy runs every 
Thursday to November 17. 





The Lord & Thomas Company has 
placed with The Minneapolis Tribune 
a schedule of attractive advertising 
running to December 4 for the Dicto- 
gvaph Products Corporation. 





The Dollenmayer Advertising 
Agency, of Minneapolis, has been car- 
rying a strong-pulling campaign of 
teasers and follow-up display adver- 
tising in The Minneapolis Tribune for 
the Golden Grain Juice Company, of 
Minneapolis, to further its distribu- 
tion of Minnehaha Pale and root beer, 
soft drink beverages. 
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The Luger Furniture Company is 
carrying an extensive advertising cam- 
paign in The Minneapolis Tribune 
for its line of furniture. Copy and 
schedule come from the Mitchell Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Minneapolis. At- 
tractive illustrations and a strong 
selling text mark this copy as of 
unusual merit for a furniture line. 





Minneapolis merchants, manufactur- 
ers and jobbers took advantage of 
Minnesota State Fair week to increase 
their advertising to the people of the 
Northwest through the columns of 
The Minneapolis Tribune. Automobile 
advertisers were particularly aggres- 
sive in campaigns involving the use 
of large space, calling attention to 
the merits of their particular cars. 





The Plymouth Clothing Company, of 
Minneapolis, one of the city’s largest 
retail clothing stores for men and 
women, has been featuring women’s 
fur coats and fur sets in the roto- 
gravure section of The Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune, 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carry- 
ing a series of advertisements for 
Harper’s Bazar, copy and schedule 
coming from the Barton Durstine & 
Osborn Agency. 





The Critchfield & Co. Agency, of 
Chicago. has selected The Minneapolis 
Tribune as the medium for a cam- 
paign to the people of Minneapolis 
and the Northwest for the Johnson- 
Bostwick Company. 





The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
is using The Minneapolis Tribune 
again with an attractive campaign 
for Kelly-Springfield tires. This copy 
runs twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, and is placed by the Gar- 
diner & Wells Company agency. 
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Che Mimeapolis Tribune 


FIRST 


jn its Is the oldest and best dai 


City 


FIRST 
State 


FIRST 


Federal 
Reserve 
District 


paper published in Minneapolis. ¢ 
. . 
ae ee eee 
Accepts no questionable advertising. 
Makes no trade contracts. ¢ s+ + 
ie aoe I6 cautious as to its credits. - + 
Hag the largest total circulation. 


Has the largest home carrier 


circulation™ + * 7 - ¢ 
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The Purchasing Power 
of the South 

Has Been Over Doubled 

in Less Than 90) Days 


COTTON —the principal 


money crop of the South, 
has gone from 10%c to 
over 20c per pound in 
that time. 


The Cotton Crop for 1921 
has been made at less 
cost than any since 1914, 
which means more prof- 
it to the grower. 
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Merchants are collect- 
ing, buying and selling. 
If you—National Adver- 
tisers—wish to tap this 
Golden Stream begin 
your campaign in the 
South NOW! 


To sell it South, you 
must 





SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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salvage value. With a condition 
to face where their big domestic 
market had been almost taken 
away from them by substitution in 
practically every line which had 
been well sold and advertised, the 
copper industry had a_ survey 
made. The research took over 
one year to complete and the re- 
port was gathered together in 
seven big volumes. It covered re- 
ports of every industry in which 
copper was used. It reported on 
the association campaigns and ad- 
vertising in other industries ; made 
a survey of general conditions in 
the producing and marketing fields 
in which the absolute orphanage of 
copper as a product after it left 
the hands of the mines was dis- 
covered. It also made a complete 
review of the copper industry from 
1895 to date and a survey of the 
copper and brass situation in 
Germany and other European 
countries. It sent out a complete 
questionnaire to editors in all 
parts of the country, asking them 
about the use of copper in their 
locality, asked what could be done 
to increase the use, and made 
complete tables of collated results ; 
analyzed carefully the sales and 
advertising campaigns of various 
competitors, putting them in the 
volume, together with reproduc- 
tions of their advertisements, and 
at the end made certain, definite 
recommendations to the copper in- 
dustry. 

The 
and Brass 


formation of the Copper 
Research Association 
is the first immediate result, but 
it is only the start. The first ob- 
ject of this association will un- 
doubtedly be in the direction of 
research so that better copper may 
be produced and more skill shown 
in the installation of copper as it 
reaches the final consumer. And 
the second step will be the educa- 
tional campaign on a national scale 
to promote the sale of copper and 
everything made of copper. 

If the recommendations made in 
the initial investigation are car- 
ried out, copper promises to be- 
come one of the best known metals 
in America. And when it is 
further considered that over 2,000 
concerns in the country now make 
products in which copper is an 
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integral part, and that every one 
of them will undoubtedly be urged 
to see the advantage of tying up 
with the educational campaign on 
copper, the industry promises to 
develop a tremendous number of 
new advertising accounts. The 
industry has not quite arrived at 
the advertising stage yet, but un- 
doubtedly a great many manufac- 
turers who know what is even- 
tually coming, will begin to stress 
the value of the copper in their 
products. The man who makes 
screens, whose non-rusting quali- 
ties are due to copper; the man 
who makes kitchen utensils, whose 
value is due almost entirely to thx 
copper in them; the man whos 
roof has copper in it, the brass bed 
men—all of them will undoubtedly 
see the value of cashing in before- 
hand, during and after the educa- 
tional campaign on copper. 

It seems that copper, after being 
an orphan for many years, will have 
its distribution tremendously sim- 
plified, and will once again be a 
welcome guest in the homes of 
American people. And the whole 
merchandising campaign as _ it 
works out will undoubtedly con- 
tain a lesson for many other man- 
ufacturers who thought that their 
product was so well known that 
they could afford to say nothing 
at all about it. 


Write Your Own Heading 


Lyon & HEAty 
Cutcaco, Sept. 9, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I have just finished reading Printers’ 


Ink Monthly for September, and con 

gratulate you on producing an issue 

that is almost 100 per cent in interest. 
Beny. H. Jerrerson. 


Rate Services Combine 
Stalker Advertising Company, 
©., has sold Stalker’s Uni 
Service to Barbour’s Ad 
vertising Rate Sheets, Inc., Chicago 
The Stalker company will continue its 
advertising agency business. 


The 
Inc., Toledo, 
versal Rate 


Gilson Account for Toronto 
Agency 

The Gilson Manufacturing Company. 
Limited; Guelph, Ontario, maker of 
silos, silo-fillers, engines, etc., a farm- 
paner advertiser, has placed its account 
with R. C. Smith & Son, Limited, 
Toronto. 
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The fact is, that The 
Journal has nearly 
twice the circulation of 
any other evening 
ae in Minne- 
lis,andnearlytwice 
| at of the morning 
newspaper. For the 
first six months of this 
year, it also led its 
nearest competitor by 
more than a million 
lines of local display 
advertising. 


: 

THE 

MINNEAPOLIS | 
JOURNAL | 


Represented in New York, Cs 
San Francisco by O’Mara 











————— 
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IGM MRO 


They’re Selling Goods NOW 
in the Red River Valley 


They are paying up and buying anew. They have a crop. 
Take a look at Roseau on the map. Our Market Exten- 
sion man dropped in there July 8 (n-i-n-e-t-e-e-n t-w-e-n-t-y- 
o-n-e) and took this picture. 


It’s a Waterloo Boy tractor, sold at $1,395, cash deal, no 
paper. The warehouse behind it was just completed— 
cost $4,500—all paid for. 

S. O. Lindquist, the dealer, had sold 4 steam threshing 
“rigs” from May 1 to July 8. He’s made money. 


Nobody can tell him this is a sad, sad world. He likes 
it—and so do a lot of other good folks in the Great 
Northwest. 





Market your goods among constructive optimists. 


TH 


The Northwest's Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Pablishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1109 Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. New York City. 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, INC., 












































The Untold Stories That Might 
Make Advertising More Effective 


Manufacturers Often Overlook Some of the Most Valuable Material and 
Fail to Sense Its True Value for Campaign Purposes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


DVERTISING matter had 

been coming from a large 
candy manufacturing plant for 
many years—following more or 
less conventional lines. Newspaper 
and magazine advertising vied 
with a wide variety of envelope 
stuffers, booklets and _ novelty 
folders to the trade. Everyone 
agreed that it was nice, sensible, 
“average stuff.” 

“Looks as if we had about cov- 
red the ground; there is nothing 
nore to say,” admitted the adver- 
tising manager who, by the way, 
was a part of the organization and 
had his office right at the plant. 

And then, one day, there went 
to the candy factory a newcomer, 
a man with vision and to whom 


the story was entirely novel. He 

had never before been through a 

large confectionery institution. 
He marveled at what he saw. 


There was a spotless modern 
laboratory, occupying almost an 
entire floor. The chemist in 
charge had once occupied an im- 
portant Government position. He 
was unexcelled in his line. 

Every bit of raw material that 
went into the candy passed 
through this department. Figs! 
Very well; the laboratory must 
say that they were up to a cer- 
iain standard. Sample figs were 
put under the magnifying glass, 
ubjected to a laboratory third 
legree. Sugar, fruits, colorings, 
ven the metal pots in which 
indy was cooked—all of these 
1ust stand a definite test. Purity 
ad been a manufacturing watch- 
vord and advertising slogan. The 
iakers intended to keep faith with 
1e public. 

On every floor there were won- 

rful new processes, If an em- 
loyee happened to take ill, there 
ere special rooms with special 

ds and licensed attendants. 
From top to bottom that insti- 


tution had a story to tell of mod- 
ern manufacture that must, of 
necessity, breed consumer confi- 
dence. 

But the story had never been 
told. Everybody had been living 
a little too near it. The develop- 
ments had taken place gradually. 
They were not news to the folks 
at the plant, who accepted these 
things as a matter of fact. 

The newcomer immediately pro- 
ceeded to make advertising capital 
of all of the items. He issued 
special folders and booklets. He 
saw that every person who made 
a purchase of candy was ac- 
quainted with the manner of mak- 
ing the candy. It was a form of 
advertising that paid, and paid 
handsomely from the start. 


ANOTHER FACT STORY THAT GOT 
INTEREST 


There are many untold stories 
of actual production that would 
vastly simplify the problem of the 
advertiser if he but realized it. 
It so happens in many instances 
that these stories are so substan- 
tial, so interesting, so convincing, 
that they might well form the 
backbone of_an entire campaign. 

Down in Florida, an organiza- 
tion of citrus fruit packers en- 
tered upon advertising. With 
every crate of oranges or grape- 
fruit shipped there was included 
a booklet or folder of some sort. 
But the material never seemed to 
get very far. It was fanciful— 
mere words. 

The sales manager of one of 
the larger packing plants noticed 
one thing: every time tourists 
from the North passed down the 
Dixie Highway, ran up the side 
road, and visited the establish- 
ment, they went away enthusiastic 
beyond words. And they were al- 
ways welcomed, shown through 
every department. They saw how 
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the fruit was sorted by machinery, 
how it ran up a belt-line runway, 
where it was washed, brushed, 
jostled and bumped into a state 
of absolute cleanliness, and finally, 
how after water had sprayed over 
it, drying machines dried it, and 
wrapping machines wrapped it, 
every individual piece of fruit 
was subjected to a final inspection. 

Visitors invariably bought that 
brand when they returned North. 
They saw the care that was taken 
with the goods. They were com- 
pletely sold. It meant repeat 
orders. It meant people going to 
the dealer and not merely asking 
for a certain brand of citrus fruit, 
but demanding it, and going else- 
where if they couldn’t get it. 

And so a series of little Pack- 
ing Plant travelogues was started 
and distributed. It was far 
more profitable than any previous 
advertising. 


ADVERTISING WOULD SHOW PROCESS 
OF MANUFACTURE 


A delegation of three hundred 
persons was permitted to go 
through a plant where grape juice 
was manufactured. It happened 
to be in the active season, when 
there was much work in progress. 
Every delegate noted certain 
things: when farmers arrived 
with loads of fresh grapes from 
nearby vineyards there was always 
someone on hand to examine those 
grapes, almost bunch by bunch. 
The sun must have blown pedi- 
gree into them, or they would not 
be made into grape juice by the 
plant. 

Back of the plant, in a pro- 
tected vat, there was a great pile 
of grapes that looked fairly good, 
and they were not being used. 
Why? Well, they were not good 
enough for one reason or another. 
A visitor plucked a few from a 
bunch and tasted them. “They 
taste good to me,” he said. 

“That may be,” answered an 
attendant, “but they are not con- 
sidered good enough to go into a 
bottle of our grape juice.” Every 
visitor became a booster for the 
plant and its branded product, and 
when several hundred people ex- 
tend their verbal activities, it may 
mean a great deal. 
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The untold stories of manufac- 
ture and their relation to adver- 
tising possibilities might well 
make an impressive volume. Those 
very near the project are the very 
last to discover the value of such 
material. 

Moreover, there is a strange in- 
clination to look with disfavor 
upon the intrusion of advertising 
men. “We don’t want you fussing 
around inside the plant,” is the 
way we catch an echo of it. 

The mere sight of a product in 
its package, or its use by the con 
sumer, offers small opportunity to 
the teller of the inside story. 
Wonderful and impressive are th« 
methods of the manufacturer. 
Consumer respect comes quickly 
with an insight into ways and 
means. 

Around a machine that tests 
steel was built one of the most 
impressive advertising campaigns 
ever written for ball-bearings oi 
steel. An advertising man had 
gone through the plant from end 
to end, without any flashes of spe- 
cial inspiration. 

At the very last he was taken 
into a small side room where stood 
a strange instrument. A com- 
pleted ball-bearing could be placed 
in it, and, in an instant, a terrific 
scientific weight was lowered that 
gave it such a test as might only 
come with the most unusual use. 
Yet on the tiny disk of steel an 
impression was left that accurately 
measured the strength of that 
steel ball. The whole story oi 
quality was put into practical, 
understandable form. The -adver 
tising man wrote a half dozen ad 
vertisements on the Pullman ca 
that night, en route home, that 
have remained standards eve 
since. He himself was sold as he 
had never been sold before on thx 
proposition. 

Confidence imparts confidence i: 
the preparation of advertising. 

There is nothing quite like being 
thoroughly convinced when yoi 
set out to do justice to a product 

While one of the owners of : 
soap plant was taking an adver- 
tising man through his factory, 
he picked up a cake of soap, at 
random, and went to a basin t 
demonstrate its remarkable lather- 
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The Road to Leadership 


in News Service 


No. 7 

Factors are simple that make for excel- 
lence in news service. First, vision to 
make first-hand news the controlling pol- 
icy in a publication. Next, will to spend 
a few hundred thousand dollars in build- 
ing an organization to gather, edit and 
distribute news. And afterward, patience 
and persistence to keep “ploughing in” 
the profits year after year so that the 
organization may never stop growing in 
scope and ability for service to readers, 

The men and women who control the 
distribution and production of textiles, 
apparel and related lines are not specially 
interested to know that considerably more 
than a thousand names are on the pay- 
rolls of Fairchild publications, with 
several hundred regular and occasional 
correspondents and special writers in 
addition. They do know that, reading 
a Fairchild publication, they get the 
news—fully, quickly, impartially, inde- 
pendently. 


Dull facts below tell the proof— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B.C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’ S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B.C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE. 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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ing qualities. But the cake re- 
fused to lather as freely as was 
predicted. In fact, it was un- 
comfortably stubborn about it. 
Embarrassed and confused, the 
soap man took that cake at once 
to the chemical laboratory on the 
top floor. And he made the ad- 
vertising man go along with him. 

The chemist was confronted 
with the cake. He was asked to 
test it, then and there. The tests 
proved that there had been some 
very mysterious slip-up in ‘the 
mixing of ingredients. Thou- 
sands of cakes of soap were still 
in the plant that were weak when 
it came to lathering. They were 
dumped back into the vats. 

The story could not be told in 
advertising, but the moral was 
there, and was used to splendid 
advantage. 

An advertising copy writer had 
been sent to a certain factory in 
New Hampshire to secure first- 
hand information for a new cam- 
paign. He found few facts that 
were usable in the plant. But he 
discovered one point that gave 
him all the inspiration he needed. 
He spent two evenings down in a 
little valley below the plant,-where 
some 250 employees had their cot- 
tage homes. He lived with one fam- 
ily during that time and conversed 
freely with three generations that 
worked in the factory on the hill 
—a very old man, his son, and a 
young chap of nineteen. 

And he found out this: that 
there had never been a strike in 
all the history of the concern; 
there had never been any labor 
trouble of any sort. Men were 
eager to work at the factory. 
They considered it an honor to 
be on the payroll, They were 
true, steadfast, enthusiastic. 

“Why?” asked the advertising 
man. ; 

“The work is so interesting,” 
was the answer of the oldest man, 
the grandfather. “We take pride 
in every piece we turn out. We see 
how good we can make it. There 
is an old-world seriousness of pur- 
pose that is very rare nowadays. 
A man would rather do almost 
anything than turn out a piece of 
shabby workmanship.” 

There was the advertiser’s story. 
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There are many unwritten chap- 
ters. They are chapters that 
rightfully belong in the book of 
advertising. Always encourage the 
visits of the advertising man who 
would go through your plant on 
a still hunt for material, 

He may strike a real pay-streak, 


Tn 
But It Keeps Them Home 
Nights 
Berkeey, Cat., Sept. 1, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Don’t ever come out on the Pacific 
Coast—my wife has it in for you. 

You see, it is this way—the partner 
of my joys and sorrows feels that she 
has a sort of mortgage on my evenings, 
and along about Wednesday night, your 
invaluable little weekly comes along and 
throws a monkey-wrench in the machin- 
ery. Then the mortgagor institutes pro- 
ceedings to foreclose. Every other night 
in the week she is a game sport and makes 
no kick at all. She can get a word or 
two out of me, and has a chance to 
enjoy the last word, and all is merry. 
But on Wednesday ‘night my conversa- 
tional ability dwindles to “yes” and 
“no,” the former when the sweet 
woman asks, “Is that that old Printers’ 
InK again?” and the latter when she 
snuggles up and coos, “That’s nice, you 
will have it to read on the ferry in ‘the 
morning. Put it down and talk to me.’ 

Funny thing about these advertising 
men’s wives—they are all just alike 
(with the proper reservations in favor 
of my own 

Very best. wishes to the best adver- 
tising magazine in the country. 

Cart ABELL. 


Major A. F. Hebard with 
Noiseless Typewriter 

Major A. F. Hebard has resigned as 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Savage Arms Corporation, New 
York, to become vice-president of the 
Noiseless Typewriter Company. 

Chester A, Smith has been appointed 
arms sales manager by the Savage com- 
pany. Mr. Smith has been with this 
company for the last thirteen years. 


Charles Linhardt, Jr., 
Position 


Charles Linhardt, Jr., formerly man- 
ager of the Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany, Baltimore branch, has become 
general manager of the Bull Dog Lock 
Washer Company, Baltimore. 


1921. 


in New 


Hudson Motor Advances 
H. B. Phipps 


H. B. Phipps has been made sales 


manager of the Hvdson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. He had been export 
manager of the Hudson company for 
the last eight years. 
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The very center of the most fashionable shopping district of 
Paris. And a block down the street from where the charming 
Parisienne is standing is the Paris office of Harper’s Basar. 





F your wife or daughter is to visit 

Paris, tell her to drop in at our Paris 
office and ask for Mrs. van Campen 
Stewart, its director. Mrs. Stewart 
will be glad to give her the most inti- 
mate sort of information to help her in 
her shopping quests. The number is 
2 Rue de la Paix. 


Harpers Bagar 
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To the Manufacture 
Into the Ck 


Every national advertiser must sooner or later come 


into the Chicago Market. 


Chicago is the Hud of a territorial Wheel that includes 
some sixteen million people in the five central states. 


The Wheel is often called The Chicago Territory. The 
Hub is called The Chicago Market proper. 


This Hub or The Chicago Market itself has three mil- 
lion people concentrated in an area of two hundred square 
miles, or about one-fifth of the total population of the five 
states represented by The Chicago Territory. 


Some advertisers coming into this central market for 
the first time are persuaded to go after the great territorial 
Wheel without giving very much attention to the Hub 
itself. 


That is the history of practically every advertising 
failure charged against both the Chicago Territory and 
the Chicago Market itself. A few big ads are thrown 
into some newspaper with far-flung circulation, and then 
the advertiser begins running up and down the spokes 
of that great territorial wheel before he accomplishes 
anything really worth while at the Hub, which is The 
Chicago Market itself. 


You can’t put over this great widespread Chicago Terri- 
tory until you have put over this concentrated Chicago 
Market itself. The Wheel won’t go without the Hub. 


If your product fails to find full favor in the Chicago 
Market itself, you will never put it over in the widespread 
Chicago Territory. 


But if you do put your product over in the Chicago 
Market itself, you will find that the dealers and consumers 
alike in this great outlying Chicago Territory will know 
about your success and will be waiting for you. 


Now, is the Chicago Market proper—the Hub—a hard 
market to win? 
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Decidedly, it is not. 


All you have to do to win this Chicago Market—and 
it is the richest concentrated market in the world—is to 
put on a complete campaign and concentrate that compaign 
in the newspaper that Chicago merchants use, and in the 
way they use it. 


In Chicago there is one daily paper that reaches seven 
out of nine of all the English speaking people in that 
entire city—a most remarkable achievement that has 
taken forty-five years to accomplish. 


That paper is The Chicago Daily News. 


Its circulation is as concentrated as the population of the 
city. Ninety-four per cent of it is distributed within forty 
miles of Chicago’s City Hall. 


Make no mistake about it; every successful Chicago 
merchant knows this and knows it well. The daily use of 
The Daily News is as well established as the daily use 
of the calendar. 


So when you are ready for your middle western inva- 
sion keep these facts clearly in mind: That you can’t 
put over The Chicago Territory with its sixteen million 
people in the five central states, until you have put over 
The Chicago Market proper, which is the three million 
people in Chicago itself. It is the Hub that turns the 
Wheel, and not the Wheel that turns the Hub. And re- 
member, secondly, that you can’t put over The Chicago 
Market proper until you use the medium that Chicago 
merchants use and as they use it—fully and consistently. 
And remember, finally, that when you do use that medium 
as they use it you can not fail to win success with any 
good product; because you are reaching seven out of nine 
of all the English speaking people in this fourth largest 
city in the world, through that one medium—The Chicago 
Daily News. , 





— 








— 
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‘Batting .750 


i peooay in a competitive field 
seldom show a high percent- 
age of wins. One successful bid 
out of three or four is a fair pro- 
portion. 


In this field we have no difficulty 
in holding our own. 


On creative work, however, we 
show a high average of accepted 
proposals. About three out of four 
of the advertising pieces created or 
planned by us are finally accepted, 
either as originally submitted or 
with some modifications. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone Longacre 2320 
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To Prove to Dealers That Advertis- 


ing Interests Their Customers 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Institutes Prize Contest with This 
Purpose in View 


By Willis Brindley 


AVING as its chief object a 
demonstration to lumber deal- 
rs that advertising of shingles 
ictually does interest home 
yuilders, the Shingle Branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has announced an all- 
shingle house —— with 
prizes aggregating $1,000 
Advertising of red-cedar_shin- 
gles has been conducted, both in 
trade papers and in national mag- 
azines, for several years, as part 
f the association plan for mer- 
chandising the shingle. Readers 
of Printers’ INK will recall an 
article having to do with a plan 


adopted at a convention last 
winter whereby the unit was 
changed from a thousand shin- 


gles, having no fixed coverage 
capacity, to a square, the square 
being enough shingles to cover 
100 square feet, and thus readily 
comparable with the roll of pre- 
pared roofing which has a similar 
coverage, 

Anyone who has had experi- 
ence in association advertising 
knows that, whether the associa- 
tion is one of manufacturers, job- 
bers, farmers or fruit growers, 
there are plenty of skeptics who 
“don’t believe the advertising 
amounts to anything.” 

In the case of the shingle ad- 
vertising, it has been necessary 
to keep the manufacturers per- 
suaded, and this has been accom- 
plished by offering evidence that 
shingle advertising actually is 
read, believed and acted upon. 
Also, a small house-organ is is- 
sued, for the purpose of keeping 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
idvised as to what is being done 
with their advertising money. A 
‘ecent cover cartoon used on the 
house-organ shows “Rite-Grade” 
nembers — Rite-Grade being the 


ed cedar trade-mark—holding a 
widge against an attacking force 





of patent roofing competitors, the 
“Rite-Grade” champion being 
armed with national advertising 
as a sword, 

To make. the advertising wholly 
effective, however, it has been 
recognized as necessary to “sell” 
the advertising to the local dealer. 
After a great deal of thought, the 
association people decided that the 
best method available would be a 
contest, which has been announced 
in national advertising. and in a 
leading carpenter trade paper and 
in several magazines that find 
circulation among persons of 
means who are interested in 
homes and gardens. The contest 
is to close November 1. 

The prizes offered are for 
photographs and floor plans of 
houses already erected, and, in 
order to be eligible, the house 
must have both roof and walls 
covered with shingles. No particu- 
lar. brand of shingles is specified, 
and the association’s brand, Rite- 
Grade, does not appear in the ad- 
vertisement. 

In addition to the use of ad- 
vertising space, the contest will be 
given publicity by means of en- 
larged reproductions suitable for 
display in the window or nailed 
to the wall of a retail lumber 
establishment. Dealer association 
secretaries will distribute these en- 
largements. 


WILL FURNISH VALUABLE INFOR- 
MATION 


The contest requires that the 
contestant answer certain ques- 
tions, and because these have an 
important bearing on the whole 
scheme, they are repeated here: 

“Date house was built?” 

“Name of architect or contrac- 
tor?” 

“What kind of shingles used?” 
—(name of wood). 

““What grade and thickness?” 
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*“Exposure to weather on side 
walls?” 

“How treated—stain or paint?” 

*“Kind of nails used?” 

“Has your roof ever been re- 
shingled ?” 

“Reasons why you prefer an all- 
shingled house.” 

Beneath these 


questions, and 
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The questions marked with the 
asterisk, however, are those upon 
which the association pins its hope 
for the success of the competition. 
The average home owner does not 
know the grade and thickness of 
shingles on his home, may not 
know the meaning of the expres- 
sion “exposure to weather” and is 
pretty sure not to 
know anything about 
what nails were used 





Announcing the All-Shingle House Competition 


$1000.20 


PRIZES 


for applying the shin- 
gles. 
The contestant, 
therefore, goes to the 
lumber dealer for in- 
formation, and _ the 
lumber dealer sees 
that the advertising 
of shingles actually is 
read by the general 
public, and thus the 
main object is accom- 
plished. Lumber 
dealers are like other 
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pense 


SHINGLE | RANCH WEST COAST LUMBERMENS ASSOCIATION 


rs 


TROPOLITAN BULOIME. ¥: 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA TION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ros 


merchants in that 
they appreciate the 
importance of getting 
people into the store, 
but it is much harder 
for lumber dealers to 
accomplish this than 
most merchants, and 
the association people 
believe that the 
dealer will appreciate 
advertising that sends 
him callers. 

The _ photographs 





ENLISTS HOME-OWNERS TO PROVE THE 


FOR ADVERTISING 


tied by means of an asterisk with 
the questions similarly marked, 
appears the following note: 

*“Your local lumber merchant, 
architect or builder, will gladly 
assist you in answering these 
technical questions.” 

The contest is expected to turn 
up a great deal of information of 
value to the association. Those 
questions having to do with the 
date of building of the house and 
the reshingling of the house will 
locate interesting testimony on the 
long life of shingles. Another 
question will add architect and 
—_—— names to the mailing 
ist, 


and floor plans re- 
ceived in the con- 
test are to furnish 
material for a folder, 
which will be sent to all con- 
testants, and which also will be 
offered free in subsequent shingle 
advertising. 

The association does not. plan 
to get into the plan business, but 
merely to print a folder that will 
show attractive all-shingle houses 
and room arrangements. 


Alexander R. Smith with 


4 " 
“Marine Journal” 

Alexander R. Smith, formerly editor 
of Marine News, has been appointed 
editor of The Marine Journal, New 
York. He succeeds Henry C. Wiltbank, 
who has become secretary of the Na- 
tional Merchant Marine _ Association, 
with headquarters in Washington. 
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This quarter page appeared in the 
AUGUST House & Garden adver- 
tising “The Washerette.” Price, 
quoted in advertisement, $18.00. 
On August 18th the advertiser wrote— 





“We are very glad to inform you that the quarter- 
page advertisement in the August number of your 
publication secured for us to date thirty-six sales of 
Washerettes at retail prices and more than two hun- 
dred and fifty inquiries from DEALERS and Consum- 
ers. We are indeed pleased with the result.” 


Cost of quarter page, $162.50. Cash sales, $648— 
and, up to August 18th, 250 replies from DEALERS 
and Consumers. Paid for itself, and more— 


It made those sales to the influential families in 
several cities. They'll tell others about it. More 
dealers will be influenced. In short—you can’t 
estimate the volume of sales that this self-paying 
quarter page will make! 


Is your advertising as profitable as this? It can 
be, if you talk to House & Garden’s 85,000 in- 
fluential families. They can buy what they want 
when they want it—and they can start your product 
along the short road to national distribution. 


House & Garden 


W. W. Mann, Advertising Manager F. L. B. Foote, Western Adv. Manager 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 1302 Wrigley Building, Chicago, II. 

















Which—the Family of Products 
or the Bachelor Product? 


A Bibliography of Printers’ INK Articles on the Subject 


Kiau-Van Prerersom-Dun ap, Inc. 
Mitwavkee, Wis., Aucust 26, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I wonder if you will be good enough 
to advise me whether any articles have 
appeared in Printers’ Inx relative to 
the value of marketing a line of goods 
through a family name and through in- 
dividual names, 

There are, of course, many successful 
campaigns which could be cited as ex- 
amples of each method of merchandising, 
such as Armour & Company and Heinz, 
as exemplification of marketing on fam- 
ily names, and Palmolive and. Lever 
Brothers in marketing through individ- 
ual names. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
you will advise me of any references 
you can cite on the relative value of 
each type of merchandising. 

Kiavu-Van Pietersom-Dun ap, Inc. 


H. V. Davis. 


WHETHER a product should 
be marketed through a fam- 
ily name or through its own un- 
supported cognomen is impossible 
to determine offhand. It all 
depends—on the product, on the 
market, on competitive conditions, 
on trade traditions, on the manu- 
facturer’s circumstances and on 
dozens of other factors that may 
crop up in individual instances. 
The most important word in that 
sentence is “depends.” Unless it 
is seriously recognized in the 
initial stages of the projection of 
a new product, it is possible that 
disaster may be quickly encoun- 
tered. 

Printers’ INK has published so 
many articles on this subject that 
one would imagine that every con- 
ceivable phase of it had been 
covered. New aspects of the sub- 
ject are arising all the time, how- 
ever, with the result that scarcely 
an issue of this publication comes’ 
out which does not contain at least 
one article bearing directly or indi- 
rectly on the topic. 

The best way to get a compre- 
hensive view of the question is to 
read the more important of these 
articles. A list of these going 
back over the last six years is, 
therefore, appended.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 
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ADVERTISING THE Famity oF Propvucts 


Getting the Consumer to Expand 
His Buying Units. Aug., 1921 (Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly), page 39. 

Package Design a Factor in Establish- 
ing a New Habit. July, 1921 (Printers’ 
Ink Monthly), page 19. 

Don’t Let Your New Product Be- 
come Bow-legged. Apr., 1921 (Printers’ 
Ink Monthly), page 64. 

Divides Product and Discovers Parts 
Are Greater Than Whole, Feb., 1921 
(Printers’ Ink Monthly), page 37. 

The Problem of the Overgrown Cata- 


logue. Aug. 25, 1921, page 69. 
Putting Over an Entire Line on 
Leader’s Reputation. Aug. 25, 1921, 


pa, 
When the Product Is Ready the Mar- 
ket Will Be. July 14, 1921, page 112. 

What the “Steady Stride” Policy in 
Advertising Is Doing for Lowe Brothers 
This Year. July 7, 1921, page 105. 

Creating Toilet Preparations to Sell 
me Drug Line. May 26, 1921, page 
33. 


Cleveland Metal Products Co. Makes 
One Article Advertise Another, Apr. 
28, 1921, page 200. 

Westclox Advertising Family Has New 
Member. Apr. 21, 1921, page 153. 

Adding an Allied Product Leads to 
New Market. Mar. 31, 1921, page 61. 

How Jiggtime Won the New York 
Market in Twenty-one Days. Mar. 24, 
1921, page 17. 

The Case for Single Product Adver- 
tising. Mar. 17, 1921, page 53 

Do Your Customers Scatter Their 
Buying? Mar. 17, 1921, page 81. 

wm Advertising Helps Cash In on 
Good-Will. Jan. 13, 1921, page 41. 

When a Business Outgrows Its Short 


Pants. Dec. 9, 1920, page 93. 

The Advertised Line a Stabilizing 
Factor in Times of Distress. Dec. 2, 
1920, page 3. 

To Change Name of Product and 
Preserve Good-Will. Nov. 25, 1920, 
page 117 

Why Have So Many Products in the 
Line? Nov. 11, 1920, page 101. 


How Quick Wit Won Two Continents 
by Bold Strokes of Advertising and 
Merchandising. Oct. 28, 1920, page 33. 

Adding an Advertisable Specialty to 
Lead the Unknown Line. Oct. 7, 1920, 
page 116. 

Should Competitive Products Be Fea- 
tured in the Same Advertisement? Oct. 
7, 1920, page 10. 


A_ Short, Compact Line Means ose 
Paying Turnover. Sept. 30, 1920, 
page 33. 


The Neglected Little Brother of the 
Business Family. Sept. 9, 1920, page 65. 
Fish Firm Finds Big New Seller in 


Housewives’ Old Dish. Sept. 9, 1920, 
page 17. 
After 75 Years, Successful Firm 
Adopts Advertising. Sept. 2, 1920, 
page 91. 
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Busy Men Mean Buying Power 


While men in the cities are walking the streets looking for work, men 
on the farms are hustling every day from sunrise to sunset, reaping 
the products of nature’s bounty. 

There are no idle hands on the farms, and as long as people continue 


to eat bread and corn and beans and other vegetables and fruits, there 
will be a demand for the farmers’ products. 

Busy farmers mean prosperous farmers—farmers who can buy what 
you have to sell. 

In Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan these farmers live so near te 
the many good sized cities where you may already have distribution 
that probably they are now doing most of their buying from your 
own dealers. 

Here is the logical place to build more sales, in a field far from 
overcrowded. 

The Lawrence Farm Weeklies will carry your message to three hun- 
dred thousand of these prosperous farm families, and if your product, 
message and distribution are anywhere near right you are sure to 
see results. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 


300,000 Every Saturday 
Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, 0. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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What Regulates 
Business ? 





(More than anything else, the 
advertising of reputable merchants) 


It takes a buyer and a seller to make 
business. They trade in dollars and cents, 
in terms of commerce. But the basis of 
trade is confidence. 


In times like these, buying confidence 
is not overly strong. Prices have been 
high. We have all touched elbows with 
“profiteering” in one form or another. 
Values which in normal times are rea- 


sonably fixed have been badly upset. 


The buyer must seek a new and depend- 
able source of information upon which 
confidence in values may be re- 


established. 


The sole source of that information 
is the advertising of reputable 
merchants. 
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News helps, but it is the advertised price 
of a yard of calico that restores confidence 
in values or fails to restore it. 


Happily for business conditions in Chi- 
cago, the reputable merchants of the city 
have a traditional hold upon the confi- 
dence of the buying public. 


And these Chicago merchants have so 
nearly restored buying confidence through 
advertising that retail business in this 
market is more active than in any other 
large business center in America. 


The Chicago Evening American feels that 
its part in this process of readjustment 
finds splendid reflection in its record for 
August, when it gained 111 columns of 
this confidence-restoring advertising. And 
while all its evening competitors showed 
considerable losses for the same month, the 
total amount of advertising in all evening 
newspapers in August compared with 
August, 1920, shows no great shrinkage. 





EVENING 
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Dramatics in Introducing New Ar- 
ticles and Plans of Sales Conventions. 
Aug. 5, 1920, page 93. 

Manufacturer Builds on Past Per- 
formance ‘hen Line Is _ Broadened. 
July 22, 1920, page 49. 

Advertising That Acts as a Recep- 
tion Committee for the New Product. 
July 22, 1920, page 81. 

Bettering the Standing of a Product 
by Advertising. July 8, 1920, page 17. 

San Tox Selects Trade-Mark Which 
Permits Constant Addition to Line. 
May 27, 1920, page 41. 

“Baby” Product Succeeds on Elder 
Brother’s Reputation. Apr. 1, 1920, 
page 57. 

A New Development in Selling Fish 
by Mail. Mar. 4, 1920, page 35. 

Training Men to Handle a Diversity 
of Products, Feb. 12, 1920, page 3. 

The Salesman Who Sells the Whole 
Line. Jan. 29, 1920, page 97. 

Raising the Family of Products. Jan. 
1, 1920, page 

An Ugly Duckling That Became a 
Swan through Good Merchand-sing. 
Sept. 25, 1919, page 69. 

Naming the Unnamed Product for 
Purposes of Specific Publicity. Sept. 11, 
1919, page 97, 

How Shall the Lesser Products Be 
Advertised? Sept. 11, 1919, page 10. 

Creating the Advertisable Leader. 
Aug. 28, 1919, page 3. 

Institutional Advertising Combined 
with Specialization. Aug. 28, 1919, page 

The Product That Goes Stale. Aug. 
7, 1919, page 3. 

o Advertise 
Product Individually. 
page 3. 

Bringing Together the Family of Un- 
related Products. June 19, 1919, page 8. 

When It Pays to Emphasize the 
Product, and Not the Maker. June 12, 
1919, page 17. 

The Tie That Binds a Family of 
Products. Apr. 24, 1919, page 129. 

Family of Products Grows Naturally 
When Every By-Product Opportunity Is 
Seized. Mar. 13, 1919, page 57. 

The Salesmen Wrote This Catalogue. 
Mar. 6, 1919, page 17. 

High Priced and Unique “Leader” 
Sells Whole Line. Feb. 13, 1919, 
page 8. 

Washington 
Products Idea. Jan. 

Who Has the Largest Family of 
Products? Nov. 7, 1918, page 12. 

Selling a Big Family of Products by 
Sng the House. Aug. 29, 1918, 


pa 

Bari Rubber Co, Advertises Now to 
Establish Its Name against After-War 
Competition. July 4, 1918, page 26. 

Bringing Up the Big Beech-Nut Fam- 
ily. Apr. 11, 1918, page 3. 

National ‘Biscuit Finds Its Big 
“Family” Useful in Wartime Adver- 
tising. Feb. 21, 1918, page 20. 

Mr. Punch Helps Goodell-Pratt to 
Sell 1,500 Models. Jan. 31, 1918, 
page 17. 

How American Chicle Co. Is Nation- 
Jan. 24, 


or Each 
1919, 


“the Family” 
July 10, 


Discusses Family of 
2, 1919, page 106. 


alizing Its “‘Sectional’”’ Brands. 
1918, page 5. 

War Time 
Products. Dec. 20, 


Strength of Family of 
1917, page 113. 
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Training Your Salesmen to Sell the 
Full Line. Nov. 22, 1917, page 41. 

Addition of New Specialties Makes 
Staple Products Move. Aug. 30, 1917, 
page 12. 

Armour Opens 
Branded Lesher ' Soles, 
page 86. 

More Advertising—No Let-up Is Lehn 
& Fink’s Formula Just Now. June 21, 
1917, page 3. 

Swinging Your Established Good-Will 
Over to a New Market. May 17, 1917, 
page 111. 

Rechristens 
Broaden Its 
page 38. 

Inventing Advertisable Specialty 
When Line Lacks Distinction, Feb, 15, 
1917, page 17. 

When to Add a New Product to the 
Line. Jan. 18, 1917, page 45. 

How Shall Cost of Sales Be Figured? 

ec. 28, 1916, page 109. 

How Nosco Has Worked Out Fam 
ily of Products Idea. Nov. 30, 1916, 
page 64. 

Wrigley Strongly Pushing an Old 
Brand. Nov. 2, 1916, page 88. 

Why U. S. Rubber Is Advertising the 
Importance of the Industry. Nov. 2, 
1916, page 28. 

Piling It on Thick. Sept. 28, 
page 106. 

Canvassing as an Aid to the Intro- 
duction of a Family of Products. Apr. 
6, 1916, page 65. 

How the United States Rubber 
Company Is Tying Its Products 
Together. Mar. 30, 1916, page 25. 

How Tycos Is Being Advértised into 
Public Confidence. Mar. 23, 1916, 
page 3. 

Family of Products Overcomes Dif- 
ficulty of Quickly Shifting Market. 
Mar. 9, 1916, page 82. 

If You Get the World by the Tail, 
Maybe You Can’t Hold On (Editorial). 
Mar. 9, 1916, page 130. 

Lifting the Line (Editorial). Aug. 
26, 1915, page 79. 

Story of a Famous Family of Prod- 
ucts and Its Advertising Problems. 
Aug. 19, 1915, page 3. 

Building a Prosperous Business Out 
of a Side-Line. Aug. 12, 1915, page 3. 

Turning the Profit Corner by Center- 
ing on Quickest Moving Lines, July 22, 
1915, page 3. 

Tying Together Diversified Products. 
July 15, 1915, page 77. 

Corn Products Company Tries Out 
“Mazola.” July 15, 1915, page 37. 

How “Hotpoint” Has Made 
Competition Step Lively. July 1, 
page 4 

Tying Together Diversified Products 
(Editorial). May 20, 1915, page 111. 

Getting the Dealer to’ Handle the 
More Profitable Sizes and Styles. May 
6, 1915, page 23, 

How a Neglected Product Became the 
Chief Profit Producer. Apr. 8, 1915, 
page 33. 

To Add or Not to Add That New 
Line (Editorial). Feb. 25, 1915, page 82. 

Including a List of References to 
Former Articles in Printers’ INK on 
Family of Products. Feb, 25, 1915, 
page 41 


Campaign for 
Aug. 30, 1917, 


Product to 
May 10, 1917, 


Familiar 
Market. 


1916, 


Big 
1915, 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


oo 


Advert WSU 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


7 


If you want to know about our work, watch 


the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 
WONDERWEAR 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS 


CONVERSE TIRES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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Do your shipping 
cases carry only 
merchandise? 


ANY shippers are ex- 
acting extra value from 
their fibre-board con- 
tainers by binding them 

with printed Liberty Tape. 
For Liberty Tape, primarily the 
best binding and sealing tape you 
can buy, serves admirably as a 
medium for carrying your ad- 
vertising message. We will un- 
dertake its printing for you, at 
negligible expense, using what- 
ever colors or design you select. 








Liberty Tape is an extraordin- 
§ arily tough binder and will hold 
} your packages secure against 
damage by rough handling, dust, 
rain or insects. Let one of our 
salesmen show you samples. 
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“Publicity 


HE dealer can be made 
to cooperate with you in 
creating publicity for 
your product—if your 
“dealer help” is really helpful. 


POTOW 
‘ee ee @) 


Tee 


Our plan is an aid to his business 
and, therefore, it secures his will- 
ing assistance. It has been used 
profitably by manufacturers of 
national prominence for several 
years past. 


= 


ODOWOMOROWONO NOM 


Let us send you further infor- 
mation. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
203 Lafayette Street New York City 


Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 


LIBERTY | 
TAPE 


ee eile. 
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Financial Advertising 


By the very nature of their appeal, 
financial advertisers MUST reach the 
buying power of any territory. 


In Detroit overwhelming preference is 
given The Detroit Free Press, as the 
advertising records will show. 


During the First Eight Months 
of 1921 The Detroit Free Press 
Carried 645,585 Lines of Financial 
Advertising — A Lead Over Its 
Nearest Competitor of 330,193 
Lines, and 52,737 Lines More 
Than All Other Detroit News- 
papers Combined. 
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Proof aplenty that both local and na- 
tional advertisers who thoroughly un- 
derstand Detroit conditions know that 
to reach Detroit’s actual buying power, 


the Free Press MUST BE USED. 


Either the Daily or the Sunday Free 
Press takes you DIRECT to those who 


today are Detroit’s “motive power.” 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Ine. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
* & 
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Replenishing Retailers’ Stocks Will 
Help Solve Unemployment 


Wheels of Industry and Transportation Would Immediately Start to 
Move Faster 


By J. G. Condon 


HIS is the way the soliciting 

freight agent of an Eastern 
railroad, located in a Middle 
Western city of sizable propor- 
tions, wrote it to his general 
freight agent: 

“Business continues extremely 
light. The department stores and 
merchants generally are living on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. They 
have practically no reserve stock 
and things they need to supply the 
actual demands of their cus- 
tomers are being ordered by wire 
and shipped in by express.” 

And here is the way Mrs. New 
York, who was down at her sum- 
mer place—not an estate, just one 
of those small retreats apartment 


dwellers flee to in hot weather— 
described it: 

“I just had to go in to New 
York to do some shopping today, 


but I got hardly anything I 
wanted. At ’s I had on 
my list mouse traps, white silk 
stockings and scratch pads to 
keep the children occupied when 
it rains. And, my dear, will you 
believe me when I tell you that 
that big department store didn’t 
have anything I wanted? After a 
long search, a lonesome clerk in 
the hardware department found 
one of those ancient cages into 
which rats are lured, to be held, 
I suppose, as zoological specimens. 
They were all out of white silk 
stockings, size 9%, except of a 
quality which Katie (the alleged 
handmaiden) would scorn, and 
the only tablets I could find at all 
were in the basement and were 
of an expensive, highly ornamen- 
tal paper.” 

A third version is that of 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, who mentioned _ this 
situation in a discussion of the 
financial situation in a recent issue 
of Forbes Magazine. “Inquiries 


which I have personally made,” 
he said, “indicate that fetailers 
and wholesalers are operating on 
the basis of the lowest possible 
stocks. This has resulted, to a 
great extent, in forcing large 
quantities of raw materials, which 
normally are .carried by mills, 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, 
back upon the original producers 
and the country banks which do 
their financing. This is especially 
true of cotton, but essentially the 
same situation exists with refer- 
ence to other agricultural com- 
modities. I have talked to the 
fruit canners of California, for 
example, and they say: ‘We have 
to carry our stocks. The whole- 
sale grocers do not buy except 
from hand-to-mouth. They will 
not even make a contract. We 
have to carry the whole load.’ 

“Why?” asks Mr. Meyer. 
“The wholesale grocers know 
that the stocks are there,” he con- 
tinues, “that they can get the 
goods when they want them, and 
that they do not have to buy until 
then. In other words, we have a 
state of excessive caution govern- 
ing the attitude of business in- 
stead of a state of confidence.” 

All of which would indicate 
that New York and the rest of 
the country, as far as retail mer- 
chants are concerned, continue to 
play a waiting game. It seems 
difficult to believe this is a proper 
attitude. Business may be slack, 
but there is always some buying. 
And isn’t it tempting fate to force 
customers to give up old buying 
habits because the stores they 
patronize are “just out” of the 
particular article demanded? Mr. 
Meyer sees a solution, which he 
describes in this fashion: 

“If, as I thoroughly betieve, 
greater confidence is justified as 
a matter of sound business, and if 
merchants, retailers, wholesalers, 
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manufacturers and jobbers all 
would resume the carrying of nor- 
mal stocks, a considerable part of 
the load that has been forced 
back upon the original producers 
and the country banks would be 
more generally distributed and 
more easily carried in the proc- 
esses involved in moving our raw 
materials through the various 
steps that lead to the ultimate 
consumér. The distribution of 
the load would, in turn, improve 
that large part of the consuming 
market which depends upon the 
buying power of our agricultural 
population. 

“In brief, it seems to me that, 
at the present time, no other sin- 
gle thing would contribute more 
to the restoration of business in 
a sound and conservative manner 
than the resumption of ‘the carry- 
ing of normal stocks in propor- 
tion to the probable needs of 
consumers.” 

To which should be added the 
axiom that the normal stocks will 
find a quick and consistent turn- 
over if the merchants carry on 
with advertising calculated to 
reach the consumer and overcome 
any lingering doubts he or she 
may have as to whether this is 
the time to buy. 

Take the case of the stores out- 
side of New York, Chicago and 
the other large manufacturing 
centres, to which practically all 
of their stock must be shipped. 
Not only are they driving patrons 
to the mail-order catalogue, 
where this handy document would 
not have been thought of‘in nor- 
mal times, but they also are 
increasing the cost of doing busi- 
ness. Express rates are 35 to 50 
per cent higher than less than car- 
load rates and on up to 65 per 
cent higher than merchandise 
shipped in carload lots. This in- 
crease cannot be consistently 
passed along to the consumer 
either—not in this day when the 
price tag and the factors control- 
ling it are compelled to stand 
analytical scrutiny from buyers. 

Then again, this use of express 
service for normal freight traffic 
is taking legitimate business from 
the railroads at a time when every 
pound of freight. is urgently 
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needed by the companies. The 
thoughtless merchant may wonder 
what concern this is of his. But 
let him pause and consider for a 
minute—he will find he is vitally 
interested. 

W. S. Carter, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, recently de- 
clared there were 38,000 firemen in 
the United States out of work. 
The employment, or lack of it, 
among firemen and trainmen is an 
excellent barometer of conditions 
on the American railroads. The 
engineman and the conductor are 
able to exercise their seniority 
when business becomes slack and 
go back to firing and braking, thus 
pushing the younger and less ex- 
perienced men into the realms of 
unemployment, because firemen 
and trainmen have no one upon 
whom to exercise a similar right 
of seniority. They are the first 
to feel, too, a business depression. 
Without regard to anything else, 
it is only natural that railroad 
managers wili not operate freight 
trains when there is no freight 
for them to carry. The men 
merely are not called. That is all 
there is to it. 

But the effects go a great deal 
farther. Discontinuance of many 
freight trains relieves the work in 
yards and the crews of switch en- 
gines and the yardmasters and 
assistant yardmasters are laid off. 
There is no need for so many 
clerks to bill freight, to check it, 
etc., when the freight is not mov- 
ing and the whole army of freight 
handlers likewise feels the situa- 
tion, 

Then, as the number of cars and 
engines moving is decreased, the 
number of them requiring repairs 
is likewise decreased and the 
heavy hand of unemployment falls 
upon the car and locomotive shops 
of the various railroads. Machin- 
ists, blacksmiths, car repairers, 
sheet-metal workers, electricians, 
boilermakers and numerous other 
crafts are affected. Mr. Carter’s 
statement regarding the 38,000 
firemen out of work, in view of 
its far-reaching effects, makes 
easily understandable the recent 
announcement of the Labor De- 
partment that out of the nearly 
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Franklin Was Right 


Benjamin Franklin writing 
from Paris to his nephew in 
Philadelphia said—‘‘and as you 
will before that time have eome 
to believe it is a very decent 
warrant of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a quarter 
of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is now in its thirty- 
fifth year of continuously serv- 
ing faithfully the best reading 
needs of the American home 
as seen and chartered by its 


founder, F. M. Lupton. 


Thirty-five years is not a great 

age when compared with the 

pyramids but it is, as Franklin 

said—‘‘a very decent warrant , 
of stability.”’ 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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6,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States some 800,000 were trans- 
portation workers of one class or 
another. 

It will not be denied that the 
purchasing power of this 800,000 
people is an enormous one. Even 
with the recent wage cut ordered 
by the United States Railroad La- 
bor Board, transportation workers 
continue among the aristocracy of 
American labor. This may not 
reach the extravagant hundred 
million dollars a month estimated 
by some of the labor leaders, but 
it is nevertheless an amount cer- 
tain to make itself felt in the busi- 
ness situation if it could be imme- 
diately restored. 

Of course, resumed buying by 
the retail merchants is not going 
to restore normal conditions im- 
mediately. Better business will 
promptly .increase railroad pay- 
rolls as the men necessary to op- 
erate the trains are called back 
into service. Even that highly 
desirable situation, however, will 
not serve immediately to start 
all branches of railroad work to 


functioning, or to aid other in- 
dustries more or less dependent 
upon it in a way which will give 
employment in the general way so 
desired by the country. The rail- 


roads still owe great sums of 
money for supplies they have 
bought but have been unable to 
pay for since the close of Federal 
control. To do this they will have 
to have the money the Govern- 
ment owes them as a. result of 
Federal operation and the six 
months’ period immediately fol- 
lowing it, when the Government, 
as a result of the Transportation 
Act, guaranteed them an income 
on the same basis as prevailed 
while Uncle Sam was at the throt- 
tle That the Government has not 
paid this indebtedness promptly 
undoubtedly is a puzzle to many 
persons. The trouble is, however, 
that during Federal control the 
Government advanced to the rail- 
roads many millions of dollars 


for additions and betterments to. 


their properties the Government 
deemed necessary which some 
Senators and others would have 
act as an offset to the Govern- 
ment’s indebtedness. 
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Railroad men and most econo- 
mists contend that such a position 
is entirely unreasonable. Addi- 
tions and betterments are charges 
to Capital Account, not to current 
expenses, not only in accordance 
with the accounting rules of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but likewise with the best practice 
in all lines of business. On the 
other hand, the money the Gov- 
ernment owes the railroads is for 
actual operation. It is on this ac- 
count that the carriers ask: the 
Government to pay in full, but 
desire to fund their own debts to 
the Government over a period of 
years, as they would have done 
had private capital been used for 
their additions and betterments 
during the Federal-control period. 

The situation now is a hopeful 
one. The House of Representa- 
tives, following President Hard- 
ing’s urgent plea on the subject, 
has passed a bill which makes this 
arrangement possible and the Sen- 
ate is expected to overcome the 
opposition and follow out soon 
after its present recess. With the 
President’s signature on the meas- 
ure, the railroads undoubtedly will 
not only be able to liquidate many 
outstanding bills, but at the same 
time go into the market for many 
needed supplies—which are being 
done without now. 

The combination of circum- 
stances which would put the 
railroads in funds for needed im- 
provements and give them busi- 
ness which would bring back to 
their rolls the 800,000 transporta- 
tion workers now unemployed is 
a consummation devoutly to be 
hoped for, not only by the car- 
riers themselves and the manu- 
facturers and dealers in railway 
supplies, but also by the general 
business world. It is not an idle 
dream—it is not only a possibility 
but a strong probability. It calls, 
it is true, for legislation by the 
Senate and also for courage by 
the retail business men of the 


country. The Chicago Tribune’s 


clarion call that “1921 will reward 
fighters” already has meant some- 
thing, and it will mean more busi- 
ness quickly if the men who oper- 
ate the retail stores of the country 
will dare to buy-now. 
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—d new service 
to HERALD AND EXAMINER 
advertisers 





The Cuicaco HERALD AND EXAMINER 
has increased its service facilities so 
that advertisers wishing to take ad- 
vantage of the attention-compelling 
value of color may do so. For the 
nominal sum of $100, in addition to 
regular advertising rate, one color may 
be added to the page advertisement. 


The value of color in newspaper 
advertising need not be emphasized. 
Surrounded by a sea of black and 
white, the color advertisement is star- 
tlingly dominant, riveting the atten- 
tion of all readers. 

Ask us to send you sample of 


color advertising as it is appear- 
ing in the HERALD AND ExAMINER 
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The Big Buye 
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ith Many Needs 


ONSIDER the farm home and its needs and you will see at 

a glance that on the average it buys—it must buy—several 

times as many manufactured products as the average city 
home. 


It has all the needs of the city home—toilet articles, soaps, clothing, 
automobiles, light, household equipment, musical instruments. 


In addition, it is the office and heart of a business representing an 
average investment of $10,000 to $15,000, and in that business it 
requires a vast range of equipment which the city man does not 
need—tractors and farm implements, windmills, gas engines, patent 
fence, trucks, tractors, cream separators, metal cribs. 


The farmer’s family are still his assistants in his business. They 
constitute a small democracy of consumers—a board of purchasing 
agents—in which every member has his say and his influence. His 
young sons who use his equipment influence its purchase. His 
daughters or his wife are often the real purchasers of lighting 
plants, cream separators, automobiles. 


The dinner table is the scene of a daily conference at which the 
expenditure of an income derived from a very considerable invest- 
ment, and the labor of several active, hard-working producers is 
decided. 


To reach this counsel fully it is not enough to reach the farmer 
thru a technical journal of agriculture; it is not enough to 
reach the farm wife thru a technical journal of home building. 


The paper “that gets you in” is a general farm paper that inter- 
ests the whole family, man, wife, boys and girls. That’s the Farm 
Life idea! 


And Farm Life is ready now to get your story to more than 850,000 
such farm homes. It’s doing it successfully for others. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 


SPENCER. IND. 


7 Farm LAT 
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____SHIREVEPORT, LA, WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7, 1921. 
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Allin the same eer 


20c $1,040,000 
COTTON Improvements 


Never acutely feeling the industrial reaction of the 
past months, Shreveport is one of the first cities to 
report PROSPERITY’S RETURN. 

Cotton at 20c, with a good crop and 60,000 extra 
bales in warehouses carried over from last season— 
and eagerly sought. $1,040,000 in improvement bonds 
sold after a year’s wait—all to be  * immediately, 
at home. Oil rapidly advancing. Lumber getting 
back to normal. Is it any wonder that Shreveport 
merchants are wearing the broad smile of “Business 
is fine, thank you”? 

Shreveport is ready to buy. The Shreveport Times 
is ready to sell. If you are ready with the goods— 
let’s go! 


The Shreveport Times 


ROBT. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 
Published Every Morning in the Year 


8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Eastern Representatives. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Southern and Western Representatives. 





























Co-operative Advertising in the 
Electrical Industry 


An Inexpensive Way for the Small Merchant to Advertise Efficiently 


By O. C. Small 


Of The Society for Electrical Development, 


HERE is a problem which 

confronts the small merchant 
in business today, to which a 
great deal of thought is being 
given, and at last it would appear 
that a solution has been found. 
The problem is, “How can such 
men advertise so that they will get 
themselves before the public with- 
out the individual expenditure of 
large sums of money?” 

Based upon the assumption that 
the average merchant should spend 
anywhere from two to five per 
cent of his gross annual sales on 
advertising, it can easily be seen 
that, in the larger towns and cities, 
the small merchant’s business is 
not sufficient to make such an ad- 
vertising appropriation big enough 
to obtain for him any reasonable 
results by expending it along lines 
of general newspaper advertising. 

This difficulty is not experienced 
by men in smaller towns, because 
they have less competition, ad- 
vertising rates are lower and they 
can buy enough space to permit of 
their advertisement being seen. 

As I am more familiar with the 
electrical industry, my remarks 
will be confined to one class of 
members of that industry—the 
contractors and dealers. This 
branch of the industry I have se- 
lected, not arbitrarily, but for 
good and sufficient reasons, which 
I believe are self-evident. 

The electrical manufacturers 
have done most of the advertising 
»f electrical products, up to the 
present, because they realized the 
necessity of bringing to public no- 
tice a product that would perform 
a real service. All of this intro- 
ductory advertising has resulted in 
cash benefits to the distributing 
members of the electrical frater- 
nity and to the manufacturers. 

The contractor and dealer, how- 
ever, must realize his responsibili- 
ties as the actual distributor of 
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electrical products. He is the last 
point of contact with the buying 
public and the one who comes into 
daily intercourse with the con- 
sumer and, as such, he must be 
prepared to make the thing he sells 
known to the general mass of the 
public and tell it where his store 
is located. Thus only can he fulfil 
his responsibility to the public, 
take his rightful place in the busi- 
ness community and obtain results 
for which he primarily entered 
business, namely, a full measure of 
financial success as the result of 
intelligent appeal to and service 
rendered the buying public. 


THE NEED OF ADVERTISING IN ELEC- 
TRICAL INDUSTRY 


Before we go any farther, let us 
satisfy ourselves that there is a 
need for advertising, as these 
members of the industry may 
have the idea that it is not neces- 
sary, because the electrical indus- 
try has no competition. In a way, 
it has no competition—at least no 
physical competition, because there 
is nothing that can take its place 
efficiently and economically, for 
certain purposes, in places where 
electric service is obtainable. 

Take a case in point. If a man 
builds a house, it is a hundred to 
one that he will have electric light, 
if it is obtainable, and this paral- 
lel might be carried to almost 
every use to which electric service 
can be put. 

The rapid and _ tremendous 
growth of the electrical industry 
would tend to show that it has 
very little competition for such 
ordinary things as light, cleaning, 
etc., if it is within the financial 
reach of people to avail themselves 
of the benefits, comforts and con- 
veniences of electricity. 

What, then, is the competition 
against which the electrical indus- 
try has to fight? 
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After thinking this matter over, 
I am forced to believe that the 
only competitor the electrical in- 
dustry has is ignorance. I refer to 
ignorance on the part of the pub- 
lic as to the services which elec- 
tricity can perform and to a lack 
of knowledge of where the appli- 
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because they are read by the ma- 
jority of people and provide a 
means whereby he can tie up his 
individual efforts with the adver- 
tising work being done by the 
manufacturers and jobbers. The 
way to do this is to make use of 
co-operative advertising, i.e., for a 
number of local mer- 
chants to band together 





jaltadule 

POTS Bi feyiiteataley SMILLETS 
Save You 

re belem (elie 
Dollars 


‘AKE THEM OFF 


easily as china or glass. 


done just so, and foods are better, more delicious 





EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER C8. 
1521 Broadway, Market 4745 oe WRITE ANY 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC WASHER C0. | our 
Br'éway & John R. Cherry 6177 
HAYES HOME APPLIANCES C8. | Py 
1451 Broadway. Main 8121 - 
THE GOOD ROUSEXEEPING SHOP 
1415 Broadway Main 3366 
STROUD-MICHAEL C8. 
1443 Broadway 











AS CLEAN ASS PE OF ee Wea VOU 


When you cook with electricity you ceok with heat alone. 
There's no flame or smoke and no sooty pots to scour. Aluminum 
ware stays bright and shiny and cooking utensils are washed as 


AN ELECTRIC RANGE 


does not radiate heat into the kitchen, as heat is held in the oven. 

Never has the kitchen work been so cleanly or foods so good. It 

takes the guess work out of cooking. Everything you cook is 
and nutritious. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC SPECIALTY SHOPS an 
|] THE ELECTRIC SERVANT CO. 
49 E. Congress, Chetry 4570 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCE CO. 
L | 214 Michigan, Main 1531 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC CO. 
P | 1514 Brosdway, Main 1540 
PREMIER SERVICE CO. 

* | 1401 Broadway, Main 4336 


to contribute to a com- 
mon fund for the pur- 
pose of buying advertis- 
ing space. 

Happily, the contrac- 
tors, and dealers in a 
number of the larger 
cities have realized the 
necessity for following 
the idea laid down by 
successful co - operative 
advertising interests and 
have instituted such ad- 
vertising campaigns. A 
few of these are: Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis, St. 
Paul, Davenport, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Houston, 
Tex.; Akron, O.; Cleve- 
land, O.; Providence, 
R. I., and Erie, Pa. 

P. Steinmetz, con- 
sulting engineer of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany, has said that “or- 
ganized mediocrity is 
more powerful than in- 
dividualistic ability.” I 
think this epitomizes the 
whole argument for co- 


REBER ELECTRIC CO. iv rertising i 
MEDER ELECTRIC C8 operative advertising in 
Cherry 3513 


this connection. 








HOW ONE CITY’S ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC SHOPS 


ARE ADVERTISING 


ances nationally advertised by the 
manufacturers and jobbers can be 
obtained. 

Following this further, it is ap- 
parent that the only way in which 
we can overcome this ignorance 
and lack of knowledge on the part 
of the public, rapidly and conclu- 
sively, is by advertising, and it is 
still further apparent that we must 
attack them through a medium 
which comes to the notice of 
everybody. I believe it will be 
acknowledged that the daily news- 
papers are the most satisfactory 
medium for the local dealer to use 


Let us take one case 
of a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign put on 
by one electrical group 
in order to see how they handled 
it and as a basic sytem upon which 
others can work. 

In Kansas City, Mo., the con- 
tractors and dealers were able to 
induce other branches of the in- 
dustry—the local light and power 
company, the electrical jobbers 
and the electrical manufacturers— 
to contribute their moral and 
financial support. 

The campaign was designed to 
run for a period of six months. 
Into the common fund the jobbers 
paid $20 per month each; the man- 
ufacturers, dealers and contractors 
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Bella Pontiac 


A World’s Record 
Made In Canada 


A new world’s record for milk and butter production 
has been set by Bella Pontiac, an Ontario Holstein 
Friesian cow, owned by T. A. Barren, of Brantford, one 
of the 150,000 prosperous and progressive subscribers to 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star, Canada’s National 
Farm Journal. The new champion, in a year under test 
ending June last, produced 27,017 pounds of milk, 1259. 
pounds of fat and 1594 pounds of butter. 

Canada is a great livestock and dairying country. In 
the past ten years the production of creamery butter has 
doubled in quantity and quadrupled in value. In like 
proportion has the buying power of Canada’s dairy 
farmers increased. 

Here in the rural communities of this thriving young 
Dominion is a wonderfully rich and rapidly growing 
market for worthy products suited to modern farms and 
farm homes. 

Full information on the market and the media is avail- 
able on request. 


Family Herald and Weekbs Star 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal Canada 
Established 1870 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street. First National Rank Building. 


Toronto, Ont.: London, Eng 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. A. JAMIESON, Representation, 
182 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 1. 
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$10 per month each, and the light 
and power company added an 
amount equal to the total sub- 
scribed by all of the others taking 
part, making a grand total of 
$1,040 per month. 

The mediums used were three 
Sunday papers each week, and the 
space taken three columns by ten 
inches in each. 

The same advertisement was 
used in each paper, and the cam- 
paign was run under the auspices 
of “The Electrical Interests of 
Kansas City.” 

A slogan and a slogan trade- 
mark were adopted and the news- 
papers printed the slogan trade- 
mark on cards thirteen by thirty 
inches without extra charge. These 
cards were placed in the windows 
of those taking part in the cam- 
paign. 

The total circulation of the three 
papers each Sunday was over 
407,000, and the total number of 
column inches of advertising per 
Sunday was a little over 12,000,000. 

In order that. those intending to 
advertise can get some apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of adver- 
tising, I have reduced the figures 
from this sample campaign to a 
basis which I believe introduces an 
entirely new angle. This is ob- 
tained by dividing the total num- 
ber of circulated advertisements 
by the amount spent per week. 

By doing this it can be estimated 
how many advertisements are 
placed in the hands of the public 
for each one cent of the advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

In the case of the Kansas City 
campaign it amounted to about 
fifteen copies of the advertisement. 

This is a rather startling figure 
and suggests a method of show- 
ing an advertiser what he can get 
for his money and gives him a 
really good appreciation of fhe 
possibilities of the money he in- 
tends to spend. 

It is not suggested that the 
whole of the fifteen advertise- 
ments per one cent are read, be- 
cause we all know that not every- 
body reads the advertising but, if 
we discount this figure as much 
as 75 per cent, it still leaves us 
with about four advertisements 
seen by the public for each one 
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cent that is spent on advertising. 

The question that would natu- 
rally be asked by merchants who 
contemplated such a campaign is, 


‘What benefits should I, as an in- 


dividual, get out of it? 

The answer is that if the cam- 
paign is conducted logically and 
consistently, every electrical mer- 
chant in the town would un- 
doubtedly benefit, but those who 
actually took part in the campaign, 
by tying up their effort in some 
special way as was done in Kan- 
sas City, would undoubtedly bene- 
fit to a greater extent because 
those interested in the advertise- 
ment would look to see where 
they can obtain the appliance or 
service treated of in that particu- 
lar advertisement and the names 
of the participants appearing 
would naturally receive most of 
the business that resulted. 

In order to overcome the ob- 
jections of people choosing the 
first name on the list, the order of 
this list could be varied so that 
number one would be farther 
down on the list tomorrow and 
so on. 


THE WHOLE INDUSTRY BENEFITS 


It is evident that many of the 
smaller members of the electrical 
fraternity are not sold on adver- 
tising even when they see mem- 
bers of other businesses and in- 
dustries advertising day after day, 
year after year. That in itself 
should show them that there is a 
direct benefit to be obtained from 
bringing themselves to the notice 
of the public. 

If their advertising does no 
more than to remove prejudice 
against electricity and to educate 
the public into the general idea 
expressed by the slogan “Do It 
Electrically,” they have auto- 
matically created a tremendous 
field for business and the results, 
though not immediately apparent, 
will be absolutely sure to follow. 

When we realize that there are 
about fourteen million homes in 
this country within reach of cen- 
tral station lines that are not yet 
wired we can see the tremendous 
business facilities that are open to 
the electrical industry. It is quite 
certain that a great deal of time 
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Market City of the Richest Trade Territory 











city of homes! 


Long streets of well kept homes reflect the pros- 
perity of Omaha residents. More than fifty 
percent of the families here own their own 
homes. The city’s freedom from tenement dis- 
tricts and slums is one of its chief residential 
advantages. 


Omaha people are thrifty, well-to-do, and their com- 
bined purchasing power is enormous. 


The dominant home newspaper in Omaha is The World- 
Herald. Reach the buying class here through this pro- 
ductive medium. 


Our service department will cheerfully secure for you 
any information regarding this territory. Its only pur- 
pose is cooperation with the national advertiser. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Away ahead of the rest in news, advertisements and home circulation. 
O’Mara and Ormsbee, Reps. Chicago New York— San Francisco 
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Michigan Spells 





This is a photograph of a typical vineyard of Michi- 
gan. In the grape belt of Michigan in the fall, the 
air is filled with the odors of old France. There are 
thousands of acres of vineyard in the territory served 
intensively by the 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press . 





MICHIGAN FACTS—M ichigan manufactures 
more adding machines than any other state—Albion 
(home of the Albion Recorder) has the third largest 
Methodist college in the United States. 
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ruit Spells Money 


he cornucopia, with its outpouring of fruit, is a 
ymbol of wealth. Michigan should have the cornu- 
opia as its state emblem. 


jrapes, apples, peaches—the products of Michigan 
enjoy a reputation from one end of the country to 
he other. Northern fruits command high prices, 
und the people of Michigan are correspondingly 
prosperous. 


Apples, peaches, grapes—whoever uses them at all, 
an hardly use them without sending money to 
lichigan. 


e Michigan League of Home Dailies 


omprises eighteen evening newspapers published in 
this state of orchards and vineyards. Through them 
the national advertiser reaches 125,327 people with 
ready money to spend on his products. 


The papers have personalities to back the advertis- 
ing. The editors probably know nine out of ten of 
their readers, and when an advertisement appears 
in their newspapers, it unavoidably carries the edi- 
tor’s endorsement. In the big city the reader may 
be skeptical; here, if it’s in his home paper it is so. 


Reader confidence in Michigan is Confidence with 
a capital “C.” 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - ~ - R. R. MULLIGAN 
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and selling effort have already been 
expended on the occupants of the 
majority of these homes, without 
achieving the desired result, which 
would lead us to believe that the 
methods adopted are not so satis- 
factory as they should be or that 
they are not the ones that should 
be pursued, or that they must be 
bolstered up by some _ other 
methods which will get the mes- 
sage over. If advertising is the 
right method, then it must be 
followed. 

I have endeavored to treat only 
one phase of the subject but if the 
thoughts expressed in this article 
will only serve to awaken the 
smaller brothers of the electrical 
industry and merchants in other 
lines of endeavor to an apprecia- 
tion of the need for some special 
effort and suggest to them a way 
to accomplish the desired end, 
then something useful will have 
been accomplished. 


Ralph P. Anderson with 
Oakland Agency 


Ralph P. Anderson, manager of ad- 
vertising and new business and as- 
sistant to the president of the 
Sacramento-San Jooquen Bank, a chain 
of eight California banks, has become 
manager of the banking and financial 
advertising departments of the K. Le- 
roy Hamman advertising agency, of 
Oakland, Cal. 


Joins Scripps Newspapers 


. M. Peterson, for the last seven 
years with the Chicago Tribune in 
various branches of the advertising de- 
partment, has joined the foreign ad- 
vertising staff of The araee News- 
papers. Mr. Peterson will be located 
in the Chicago office after October 1. 


Milwaukee Has New Service 
Organization 


J. B. Lindl, recently with Walters 
Company, M‘lwaukee, Wis., has estab- 
lished an advertising counsel and ser- 
vice office in that city. x 

Mr. Lindl was at one time adver- 
t'sing manager of the Andrew Manu- 
fac uring Company, Milwaukee. 


Joins International Art 
Advertising Co. 


George A. Henderson, formerly with 
the International General Electric 
Company, Inc., has become associated 
with the International Art Advertising 
Co., New York, as secretary and 


, treasurer, 
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Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion Programme 


“How to Retain and Increase Our 
Export Trade,” will be the theme of 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export As- 
sociation, which will be. held in New 
York, October 5-6. 

The morning session of the first day 
will be given over to the business 
routine of the association. At the 
afternoon session two subjects to be 
discussed are: “Problem of Exchange” 
and “Foreign Investments.” At the 
evening session an address will be made 
on “Our Relation to the 
European. Situation.” 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, of the Department 
of Commerce, will be heard of during 
the second morning session. At the 
second afternoon session addresses will 
be made on “The Effect of the Tariff 
on Our Export Trade,” and “Patents 
and Trade-Marks.” 

The convention will end with 4a 
banquet on the evening of October 6. 
All of the meetings will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Los Angeles Agency Adds 
Three Accounts 


The Los Angeles office of the 
L. S. Gillham Company, advertising 
agency, has secured the accounts of 
The Blue Diamond Plaster Company. 
producers of building materials; the 
Al. G. Faulkner Company, Marmon 
distributor for California, Nevada and 
the Hawaiian Islands; the Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles, and 

; Jones & Son, California rep- 
resentatives of Eastern manufacturers. 
_ The Blue Diamond Plaster Company 
is using newspapers, trade journals and 
direct-by-mail advertising. The Mar- 
mon advertising is chiefly in news- 
papers. Advertising for the . Union 
Bank and Trust Company is being 
placed in newspapers, foreign lan- 
guage publications and magazines, as 
well as_in_ national financial publica- 
tions. Business publications are being 
used by M. N. Jones & Son. 


Will Publish Candy Directory 


_ The Candy Manufacturer, Chicago, 
is planning to publish a directory un- 
der the name of “The Candy Manu- 
facturer Annual, A_ Directory of 
American Manufacturers and Import- 
ers of Confectioners’ Machinery, Fac- 
tory Equipment, Raw Materials and 
Supplies.” 


Present 


Los Angeles Better Business 
Bureau Appointment 


Ferris R. Miller has been appointed 
manager of the Better Business Bureau 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Club. 
Mr. Miller was recently publicity man- 
ager of the California Goodyear Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 
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The Right Introduction 


Come to New York with the right introduction. 
Start right and the world’s greatest market is yours. 
This is literally true. 

The product must be right. A repeater. In the 
right package. At the right price. 

The merchandising must be adequate. 

The advertising must be adequate. 

Ask us to define “adequate.” ~ Let us show you how 
much less of World Plan Merchandising than of un- 


guided selling or wrong introduction is “adequate.” 
Two-thirds of New York’s merchants are regular 
World readers. 

They know that The World introduces adequate 
advertisers only. 

The New York World’s “Introduction to the 
Dealer” is the right introduction. 


Ask us about New York. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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The Power of New 


Copy Ideas 


EARLY every druggist in the ° 
country has carried for years a 
certain simple form of preparation. 
So staple had it become that all the big 
pharmaceutical houses made it and in 
many cases the dealer had it put up 
under his own name. 


About four years ago a manu- 
facturer looking for a new product hit 
upon this one. 


He had some made up—no different 
from the rest except the name that he 
coined. 


The first year without the aid of 
salesmen but with advertising alone he 
did a million dollar business. He now 
not only owns the market but has 
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created hundreds of thousands of new 
users for this type of article—yet the 
only thing different about his proposi- 
tion was the copy. 


A certain course for training the 
mind was written a few years ago. 
Every book store in the country had 
several such systems which sold at 50c 
or $1.00. 


But a copy idea was evolved for the 
producer of this new course and 
300,000 were sold at $5.00 each. 


A staple selling through the grocery 
trade in a strongly competitive market 
increased sales over 100 per cent in a 
few months last year, after a change 
of copy was made. 


And so it goes. Copy is the life- 
blood of advertising. The right appeal 
properly made can produce ten sales to 
one made by the average kind of copy. 


Years of experience in tabulating the 
results from the expenditure of millions 
of dollars for mail order advertisers 
has shown us what copy can do. 


And every day we are proving that 
the same principles, the same appeals 
that have made good here produce an 
equally satisfactory result on goods 
sold through dealers. 


May we tell you more? No obligation. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, zac. Advertising 
New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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What do you Expect 
Yo Tee ? 
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—not alone quick service 

—nor simply quality work 

—nor right price and nothing else 

—pbut service in its most complete 
sense. 

—service that will take care of any 
emergency 

—service that will be evidenced in a 
better-than-ordinary finished 
product 

—service that works with you from 
plan to completion. 








With Goldmann you are assured of a service that 
will respond faithfully to your most imperious de- 
mands. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Stnce Gigfhteen Seventy Sex 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























New Uses Add Big General Market 
to a Restricted One 


How Kenwood Blankets and Comfort Products Sprang from Woolen Felt 
Belting Employed in the Manufacture of Paper 


T is not a half. bad idea, almost 
no matter what your product 
s, to cast a pretty sharp eye over 


it now and again 
sure you are not 
missing some of 
ts _ possibilities. 
Sometimes im- 
mensely valuable 
new .markets are 
wverlooked for 
years. Take the 
case of the Ken- 
wood Blankets 
and Comfort 
products as an ex- 
imple. 

What have 
proved to be real 
big things were 
let go by until the 
public demand, de- 
veloped _acciden- 
tally, induced the 
manufacturers to 
take up their op- 
portunity to ob- 
tain important ex- 
pansions of their 
business. Yet the 
moment the new 
possible applica 
tions of the Ken- 
wood product 
were appreciated, 
great general sales 
fields were joined 
to the original 
market, which was 
a limited one. 

In addition to 
the Kenwood 
tweeds, the busi- 
ness of the Ken- 
wood mills was 
for many years 


the production of the wide soft 
woolen felts that are used as con- 
tinuous belting in paper mills to 
carry the pulp from machine to 
machine in its progress of being 
made into paper. The sale was 


By Edward T. Tandy 


exclusively to mills making high- 
grade papers. 

The necessitiés of their purpose 
these 


as to be fequired 


KENWOOD 
ALL WOOL. 
BED BLANKETS 


Bed Blankets 
of Pure Wool 
io Delicate Colorings 


enwood Mills, Depeamen # 
Albany. N. Y 








Renwood Mili, Led 
caer Omran 
— 


KENWOOD ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MEDIUMS 
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endless woolen 
belts te be abso- 
lutely clean, very 
strong and at the 
same time soft as 
the softest blan- 
ket. For these 
reasons they had 
to be made of 
pure long-fibre 
wool, woven into 
thick-napped blan- 
keting. Virtually 
they were  blan- 
kets. But they 
were made as ma- 
chine blankets, 
and the manufac- 
turers gave no 
thought to their 
possibilities as bed 
blankets. 

One winter a 
Kenwood em- 
ployee begged a 
short length of 
this soft woolen 
felt and took it 
home to try it as 
a bed blanket. The 
news spread rap- 
idly through the 
mills that the belt- 
ing made not only 
a fine bed blanket, 
but an unusually 
light and warm 
one. Soon all the 
employees were 
using it as such. 
But the mills went 
on making ma- 
chine _ blanketing 


and did not concern themselves 
with the domestic use market. 


KENWOOD’S FOSTER CHILD 


Then residents near the mills 
and farmers in the surrounding 
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districts asked for and were per- 
mitted to purchase lengths of the 
wide woolen machine belting for 
use as bed blankets. Gradually 
the demand for the felt for this 
purpose crept over all the terri- 
tory around the mills. Thus at 
last the Kenwood company found 
itself forced to recognize the new 
use for its product. 

Practically all that it had to do 
in entering the manufacture of 
fine bed blankets was to cut its 
soft, ivory-white pure wool felt 
into the right sjzes for full beds 
and half beds and whip with 
worsted, or bind with satin, the 
cut ends. It was ready at once 
to compete with the finest blan- 
kets in the market. 

Later it put out a full line of 
all-wool blankets in all the re- 
quired sizes. The popular demand 
for colored blankets was also met 
by the provision of blankets in 
solid white, tan, gray, rose and 
delft blue and in checks of rose- 
white, blue-white, tan-white, rose- 
blue-white, rose-tan-white and 
blue-tan-white. 

And then it went to the con- 
sumer with advertising in the 
magazines read by women, and 
the great domestic use market was 
immediately added to the former 
limited one of the paper mills. 
Eighteen months ago the Ken- 
wood blankets were unknown out- 
side of the region of the mills, 
though there the fabric had been 
used on beds for years. Today 
these blankets are featured in 
leading stores throughout the 
country and their manufacture is 
an increasingly important factor 
of the Kenwood business. 

Meanwhile, one cold winter day 
a hunter in the paper-making 
country amid the Berkshire Hills 
obtained from one of the paper 
mills a strip of Kenwood woolen 
felt belting and wrapped himself 
in it to keep warm while lying in 
wait for his game. The outcome 
was another big general market 
for the Kenwood mills. 

Other outdoor enthusiasts heard 
of the hunter’s use of the Ken- 
wood fabric and the mills began 
receiving inquiries and orders. In 
time it became obvious that here 
there was the possibility that an- 
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other new use had been found for 
the Kenwood product, and that it, 
too, might be developed into a 
profitable expansion of the busi- 
ness. 

At first, in response to requests 
that came in, a sleeping bag, com- 
bining all the old woodsmen’s lore 
on outdoor sleeping bags, was 
evolved. Later, a sitting-out bag 
was produced as a result of in- 
quiries. Users of these bags 
spread the knowledge of them to 
mountain and health resorts, to 
faraway Alaska, and among ocean 
travelers and lovers of. fresh 
air, and in a .hundred places 
where wilderness and civilization 
meet. 

These. first bags were merely 
experiments. No advertising was 
done. But they brought in enough 
business to demonstrate clearly 
that a real market existed for 
high-grade soft wool products 
such as Kenwood with its years 
of experience could readily pro- 
duce. 

A complete line of such outdoor 
articles was devised and regis- 
tered under the general title of 
“Kenwood Outdoor Comfort 
Products.” Two years ago the 
mills went to the consumer with 
these through large space in color 
as well as black and white in the 
principal outdoor publications. 

This advertising was exclusively 
a mail-order campaign, and it 
was sufficiently successful to 
prove that the market could un- 
questionably be built up into a 
good one. It was not until early 
last year that the first sales efforts 
through dealers were launched. 
The immediate response is said 
to have been generous and, despite 
the general slump in many lines of 
business, the sales were more than 
satisfactory. 

By this time the line had been 
expanded. It now includes not 
only camping blankets, sleeping 
bags, sitting-out bags and other 
camp comforts, but baby blankets, 
coverlets, motor lap robes and 
also ‘woolen half hose and golf 
stockings for men and boys. New 
additions are made as new needs 
can be met at the mills. 

Dealers were readily won be- 
cause of the business that had 
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APPOINTMENTS 





THE FOLLOWING 
APPOINTMENTS 
ARE ANNOUNCED: 


C. T. MILLER 


Western Advertising Director 
The Nast Publications 


LEWIS E. KINGMAN 


New England Advertising Director 
The Nast Publications 


7 


THE NAST PUBLICATIONS 
_ Francis L. Wurzburg | 


General Manager 





19 West 24th: Street - New York City 


MONA AMM 
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been secured by the mail-order 
campaign and also because the 
new line was now to be backed by 
advertising for the benefit of the 
stores. The sales policy adopted 
was that of one price for all, 
whether the order was large or 
small. Jobbers were not solicited, 
but, if they wished, they might 
purchase on the same terms as the 
retail dealer. 

Last year’s consumer advertis- 
ing on the Comfort Products was 
relatively limited in size. This 
year’s campaign, in addition to the 
Kenwood story told in trade pub- 
lications, was increased in propor- 
tion to the business done. Half- 
pages are being used in a number 
of outdoor magazines. The trade- 
mark of the Comforts is also in- 
cluded in the advertising of the 
Kenwood tweeds and blankets. 

Each piece of copy features 
some one of the Kenwood Com- 
forts and is illustrated with a pic- 
ture of the article in use. For 
instance, a woman is: shown sitting 
on a porch amid snow, but read- 
ing with pleasure in the invigor- 
ating air because she is wearing 
a Kenwood Sitting-Out Bag, the 
big monk’s hood of which covers 
her head as warmly as the volu- 
minous wrap covers her body; or 
a man is seen beside a lake sleep- 
ing peacefully in the Kenwood 
combination of tent and sleeping 
bag. Home use for the —s 
bag is also urged. 

Since the decision of the com- 
pany to merchandise the Kenwood 
lines nationally, distribution has 
been secured in all the larger cen- 
tres of the country and in Can- 
ada, and chiefly through the more 
dominant stores in each of the 
cities. Its success demonstrates 
very definitely that the manufac- 
turer who can fill an existing de- 
mand, or create a new demand 
and then supply it, can do busi- 
ness even in times which are said 
to be anything but good. 

The Kenwood lines are not 
season fillers at the mills. Both 
blankets and Comforts have now 
their own separate departments 
both for manufacturing and sell- 
ing. Their evolution was a logical 
development from the original 
Kenwood product, but they at 
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once took their places as new 
businesses though dovetailing nat- 
urally into the parent business 
because they use the same raw 
material, equipment and manufac- 
turing experience. 

Sometimes the tip that leads to 
such big profitable new uses and 
big markets does come by chance 
as in this instance. But it is just 
as well not to leave it to come 
that way. Consequently, while 
the wise manufacturer always 
keeps an eye alert to catch such 
chances, he also uses the other to 
sce for himself that he is utilizing 
every marketing possibility that 
his product possesses. 


Hunt with Kuppen- 


heimer 


formerly director 
the wholesale 


R. W. 


Robert W. Hunt, 
of sales promotion for 
dry goods house of M. E. Smith & 
Company, Omaha, Neb., has taken a 
similar position with B. Kuppenheimer 
& Company, Chicago clothing manufac 
turer. The department is a new onc 
with Kuppenheimer, although the work 
has been carried on in other ways. 
Under the new comngunans an effort 
will be made to apply advertising and 
selling efforts towed developing the 
good relations now existing between 
the house and its representatives and 
between the retailers and the buying 
public. 

Mr. Hunt was formerly connected 
with Lord & Thomas and has also been 
associated with the Carnation Milk Com 
pany. He joined M. E. Smith & Com 
pany six years ago. 


C. C. Hanch Goes with Lex- 
ington Motor Co. 


Hanch, 
National Automobile Chamber 


vice-president of the 
_of Com- 
executive vice 


c. & 


merce, is to become 
president of the United States 
Automotive Corporation, Connersville, 
Ind. This company has the Lexington 
Motor Company among its subsidiaries 

Mr. Hanch was formerly treasurer of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Company and 
of the Studebaker Corporation. During 
the war he was chief of the automo 
tive products section of the War In- 
dustries Board. He retains his interest 
in the Homer McKee Company, inc., 
Indianapolis advertising agency, with 
which he is associated as general busi 
ness counsel, 


Canadian Piano Maker Ap- 
points Agency 


The Consolidated Advertising Ser 
vice, Toronto, has obtained the account 
of the Williams Piano Company, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. Advertising is going 
out to newspapers and magazines, 
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Orders for Somebody 


HE Midwest 

Refining Co., 
Casper, Wyo., 
plans to erect 
forty-five 55,000 
bbl. storage 
tanks. Orders 
have been placed 
for ten 80,000 
bbl. storage 
tanks. A total 
expenditure of 
around one mil- 
lion dollars. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
has placed orders for ten 80,000 
barrels storage tanks for erec- 
tion at its Casper, Wyo. plant. 
About a quarter million dollar 
purchase. 


Plans for a new 10,000 bbl. 
skimming plant at Casper for 
the Producers and Refiners 
Corp. of Denver, Colo., include 
45 miles of 4-inch pipe line to 
connect with the Salt Creek 
field. In addition to initial 
pump station in the field an 
intermediate booster station 
will be provided. Probable 
cost—half million dollars. 


Reaching 
an Industry 
that is 
Buying 
Today 


The Shreve- 
port-Eldorado 
Pipe Line Co. 
has organized 
with a capital 
of $2,500,000 
to build 95 miles 
of 8-inch line 
from Shreve- 
port, La., to El- 
dorado, Ark.— 
will probably 
cost a million 
dollars. 


The Gulf Refining Co. of 
Louisiana’s 6-inch pipe line 
from Homer to Haynesville, 
La., recently completed, will 
undoubtedly be extended 20 
miles to Eldorado, Ark. 


The Indian Refining Co. is 
extending its lines in Allen 
County, Ky., to handle a con- 
siderable number of new wells 
in that vicinity. 


The Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 
is constructing an 8-inch line 
from Duncan to Hastings, (22 
miles) Okla., to connect with 
main line from Burkburnett. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Western 


stills at its 





Pipe Line Co. of 
Denver, Colo., is 
reported to be 
planning the con- 
struction of 45 
miles of 8-inch 
line from the 
SaltCreek,Wyo., 
field to Casper, 
Wyo. = 


The Texas 
Co., The Gulf 
Refining Co. and 
The Pierce Oil 





An analysis of 
your sales- 
possibilities 

in the 
oil industry 
gladly 
furnished 


on request. 


Laramie, Wyo., 
plant to handle 
the fuel oil from 
the 7,500 bbl. 
Midwest Refin- 
ing Co. plant at 
Laramie 


The Massey 
Refining Co. has 
bought a site for 
500 bbl. skim- 
ming plant at 
Scottsville, Ky., 
expected to be in 
operation about 











Corp. are plan- 








ning an expan- 
sion to their oil distributing 
divisions that will aggregate 
a minimum of a thousand ad- 
ditional tank stations and re- 
tail filling stations. A market 
for buildings, pumps, tanks, 
motor trucks, paint, electrical 


equipment, office equipment, 
etc. 


The Glenmore Lubricant 
Co., has recently completed 
a $100,000.00 compounding 
plant at Lima, Ohio. 


The Vacuum Oil Co. has 
placed orders for approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 steel barrels. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
is adding ten Burton process 


September first. 
As announced by officials it 
plans to erect a number of 
similar plants at other points 
in Kentucky, to handle crude 
from local fields. 


The Noble Refining Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, will erect a 
new plant at the N.Y. C. RR. 
and 99th Street, according to 
an announcement of L. A. 
Ritzman, President. 


The Mogul Producing & 
Refining Co.-is erecting a 
500 bbl. lubricating plant on 
the ship channel near Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


The Kentucky-Midland Re- 
fining & Pipe Line Co. plans to 
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erect immedi- 
atelya 1,500 bbl. 
plant at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

The Mutual 
Oil Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.., is re- 
ported to be in- 
creasing the 
capacity of its 
plant at Glen- 
rock, Wyo., to 
7,500 barrels 
daily. 
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For rates, infor- 

mation oranalyses 

write any office 
listed here. 
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3,000 bbl. skim- 
ming plant will 
be erected. 


The Arkansas 
Producing and 
Refining Co. is 
erecting a 2,000 
bbl. skimming 
plant at Eldora- 
do, Ark. 


The Petrole- 
um Products Co. 
is completing the 
erection of a 











small refinery at 








The Standard 








Oil Co. of Indiana 
is adding a battery of Burton 
process stills at its plant at 
Glenrock, Wyo. 


The Cameron Refining Co., 
Ardmore,Okla., has announced 
that it will triple its refinery 
capacity to secure a mini- 
mum daily capacity of 7,500 
barrels. 


The Midwest Refining Co., 
Casper, Wyo., is reported to 
have under way the material 
for 18 additional Burton proc- 
ess stills. 


The Shippers Petroleum Co. 
has purchasedasite on the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railway Co. near 
Eldorado, Ark., on which a 


Eldorado, Ark. 


The Northwest Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Lewiston, Mont., 
is reported to be planning the 
erection of a refinery to be in 
operation this year. 


The Union Pipe Line & 
Refining Co. is erecting a 2,000 
bbl. skimming plant at Eldo- 
rado, Ark. 


The Producers & Refiners 
Corp., Denver, Colo., has an- 
nounced plans to add a 1,000 
bbl. lubricating plant at its 
West Tulsa refinery and the 
construction of a 10,000 bbl. 
skimming plant at Casper, 
Wyo., to be connected with 
the Salt Creek Field by 45 
miles of 4-inch pipe line. 
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She Finds Your Circular 


It meets her eye as soon as she unwraps her 
purchase. 


This circular tells her of other merchandise 
which she can find in your store. If it wins her 
attention, she will come in to buy some of the 
goods offered. 


To get best results from your direct-by-mail 
advertising, use Hammermill Cover—a_ good, 
dependable stock, which presents a clean printing 
surface, and is offered in a variety of colors. 


The price is attractive, too. For samples write 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. : 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM), 
COVER | 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-mail Advertising 
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W. B. Weisenberger Is 
Bankers’ Secretary 


W. B. Weisenberger has resigned as 
assistant general secretary of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce to become 
secretary to John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, of St. Louis. He will also 
direct the bank’s public relations and 
alvertising. 

Mr. Weisenberger has been with the 
Chamber of Commerce for four years 
and has been active in the municipal 
advertising campaign. He was instru 
mental in founding “Greater St. Louis,” 
the chamber’s official publication. Dur- 
ing 1920 he was secretary of the public 
relations committee of the American 
Bankers Association, 


Thompson Restaurant System 
Advertises to Travelers 


The John R. Thompson Company, 
operating over 100 restaurants and 
forty-six grocery stores in thirty-seven 
cities, is using newspaper advertising to 
hid for the patronage of traveling men. 
Large display space is being employed 
ind presents chiefly a drawing of a 
traveling man and a map of the United 
States, marked to show the cities in 
which there are Thompson restaurants. 


Roy Dickey with Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


Roy Dickey, for four years manager 
of the copy department of Critchfield 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
and more recently in a similar position 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, also 
of Chicago, has become associated with 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
vdvertising agency of Chicago and De- 
troit. His headquarters will be in the 
Chicago office. 

Toronto Agency’s New 
Account 

The Adjustable Dress Form Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has appointed 
the Advertising Service Company, Ltd., 
£ Toronto and Montreal, to handle its 
idvertising campaign. A list of general 
publications will be used. 


Hazard Agency Has New 


Account 
The advertising account of Joseph's, 
manufacturer and distributor of men’s 
furnishings in New York, has been ob- 
tained by the Hazard Advertising Corp., 
f that city.. A newspaper campaign is 
n course of preparation. 


Ankrum Agency A Appoints Sales 


Manager 
C. E. Brinckerhoff has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Ankrum 
Advertising Agency of Chicago. He 
has been connected with the agency for 
some time, 
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Kresge Chain System in News- 
paper Advertising 


The S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit, 
operating a retail chain system, has 
started an advertising campaign in 
newspapers for the “Jean Double 
Strand” hair net. For some few 
months the Kresge company had been 
offering this net, which is made of 
human hair, as a ten-cent proposition. 
It was found to be such an exceptional 
seller it has been thought advisable to 
use advertising to increase the already 
exceptional sales of this product. 

The campaign is restricted at present, 
but will be gradually extended until 
newspapers in every city having a 
Kresge store are used. 


Adcraft Club Placing $30,000 
Appropriation 

The Detroit Community Fund, which 
is a successor of the War Chest (han- 
dling the Associated Charities Drive 
each year) expects to raise about two 
and one-half million dollars in an Oc- 
tober drive. 

The publicity work of this drive is 
handled annually by the Detroit Adcraft 
Club, and Harry P. Breitenbach, chair 
man of educational publicity for the 
fund, announces that about $30,000 will 
be spent, largely through newspaper, 
direct-mail and educational exhibits. 
The or takes place the week of 
October 23. 


Eversharp Advertises New 
Product to Children 


Taking advantage of the fact that an 
open season has been declared in the 
school market The Wahl Company, Chi- 


cago, maker of Eversharp pencils, has 
started a newspaper campaign to adver- 
tise a new Eversharp product, an 
enameled “Eversharp in working togs,” 

riced at fifty cents to school children. 
The physical appearance of this new 
campaign follows that established in 
other newspaper campaigns. 


Two New Accounts for Cin- 
cinnati Agency 


The J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of baker’s, paint and lab- 
oratory machinery, has appointed The 
Prather- Allen Advertising Company, 
also of Cincinnati, to handle its adver 
tising. 

The Prather-Allen company has also 
obtained the account of The Irwin 
Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, O. 
This company is now advertising in 
national and trade mediums. 


National Publishers Assn. to 


Meet 
The annual meeting of the members 
of the National Publishers Association, 
Inc., will be held September 20 at 
.. 4 M., at the Engineers’ Club, New 
ork, 
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“Monthly” Advertisements 


" ‘ ; 
Come in for Praise 
Liserty CentraL Trust ComMPANY 

Str. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 
The September issue of your good 
publication has just reached me. 
cannot help but take this opportunity of 
adding a word of praise to your worthy 
efforts. It is always an inspiration and 
a help to me. Not only the articles in 
it, but also the advertisements and the 
painstaking care in which they are laid 
out, strike me as well worth while. 
I believe that every advertising man 
would benefit by subscribing to it. 
. V. Horrican, 
Manager of Publicity. 


Earl R. Obern Going to 
Battle Creek 


Earl R. Obern, for the last two years 
manager of the publicity department of 
the Noel State Bank, Chicago, has been 
appointed to take charge of the publicity 
and new business of the Old National 
Bank, Battle Mich., effective 
October 1. 


Creek, 


Addition to Boston Agency 
Staff 


Ira Newton Jelalian has joined the 
staff of the Wood, Putnam & Wood 
Co., Boston advertising agency, as pro- 
duction manager Fer the Ces three 
years he has been managing director of 
Jelalian and Staff, Boston, printers and 
engravers. 


Harold C. Austin Resigns 

Harold C. Austin, sales manager of 
the Hall-White Company, printer and 
lithographer, Oakland, Cal., has re- 
signed. He has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


Agency for National Steel 


. ~ 
Fabric Company 
The advertising account of the Na- 
tional Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been obtained by the Technical Pub- 
licity Company, advertising agency, of 
that city. 


Account for Hicks 
Agency 


The advertising account of Robin- 
son’s Woman’s Fashions, New York, 
is now being handled hy the Hicks Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 


New 


Agency for Schebler Carburetor 


Company 
The Schebler Carburetor Co., of New 
York, has placed its account in the 
hands of the Seth Kamsler Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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New Service Bureau at San 


Francisco 

An advertisers’ service office has 
been established at San Francisco by 
J. B. Shiffer. Mr. Shiffer joined the 
Union Lithograph Company, of San 
Francisco, a short time ago as art and 
service director. He wil continue to 
act in those capacities for the Union 
Lithograph Co. 


The Height of Futility 

American LitHocrapHic CoMPANY 

New York, Sept. 10, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Add simile: “As futile as a blind 
man in @ dark room, chasing a black 
cat that isn’t there.” 

G. W. Granam. 


Elected Secretary of W. O. 
Woodward Co. 

Wm. H. Odell, Jr., of the market- 
ing department of The W. O. Wood- 
ward Co., Inc., New York, window dis 
play advertising, has been elected 
secretary of the company. He was for- 
merly sales manager of the Dictator 
Fountain Pen Co. 


W. G. Steward Leaves 
Toronto “Globe” 


W. G. Steward, formerly advertising 
manager’ of the Canadian branch of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Toronto, and more recently of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Toronto Globe, 
has resigned. His successor has not 
yet been named. 


With Alaska Refrigerator 


Company 

Joseph Bond, formerly general sales 
manager of the Maytag ” Washing Ma- 
chine Company, has become general 
Eastern sales manager of the Alaska 
Refrigerator Company, Muskegon, Mich. 
Mr. Bond’s headquarters are at Phila- 
delphia. 


Represents Detroit Weekly 
in New York 


Martin B. Dickstein, of the financial 
staff of the New York Telegraph, has 
been appointed Eastern representative 
of the Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record. 


Albany, Ala., to Have Sunday 
Newspaper 
The Albany-Decatur Daily, Albany 
la., plans to start publication of a 
Sunday edition within the next thirty 
ays 


The Peking, China, Leader, a daily 
newspaper, has opened a New York 
office. 
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COUPON BOND 
AS GOOD AS GOLD 


UPON BOND, as the name 

implies, is the perfect paper 
for the bank-note manufacturer, 
the engraver, the lithographer, 
and the printer of long-term 
financial securities. 


When used as stationery, either 
personal or commercial, Coupon 
Bond carries with it a subtle 
suggestion of substantial worth, 
dignified for the sender and deli- 
cately complimentary to the 
recipient. 

Coupon Bond, in white and colors, 
and in all regular sizes and weights, with 


envelopes to match, is one of the Eagle- 
A Whitaker Standard Lines. 








~ 


THE WHITAKER ~ 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 

BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Grand Rapids, Mich., Kalamazoo, Mich., Kansas 
City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Providence, Salt Lake City, Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Worcester, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala. 











Getting the People Upstairs to Buy 


Co-operative Newspaper Advertising Is the Elevator That Accom- 
plishes It 


HAT distinctly American re- 

tail institution—the upstairs 
store—has long had much of -its 
drawing strength in its novelty 
appeal. Almost every town and 
city in this country has one or 
more of this sort of retail es- 


ing strength, it is readily apparent 
that new power must be obtained 
through the use of novel adver- 
tising. 

An unusual method for adver- 
tising these upstairs stores is em- 
ployed in Fort Wayne, Ind. Co- 
operative advertising 
of the upstairs idea 
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SALE OF new advertisers 
SUMMER FOOTWEAR 


| Furnas Ice Cream 


And You Will be Cevatly Relreshed 


by a number of mer- 
chants, which has al- 
ready brought many 
into 
newspapers, has been 
used to impress upon 
people of that city the 
economy idea back of 
this plan of merchan- 
dising. 

Full-page space was 
the unusual part of 
the plan that gave it 
added strength. In 
order to get this dom- 
inating space, eight 
noncompeting up- 
stairs establishments, 
including a clothing 
shop, camera shop, 
shoe store, dentist, 
music shop, restau- 
rant, millinery shop 
and photographer, 
banded together into 
what might be called 
an advertisers’ asso- 














EVEN THE SMALLER CITIES HAVE UPSTAIRS STORES 
THAT CAN BE ADVERTISED IN THIS MANNER 


tablishment. As the plan has 
spread and become established, the 
strength of the novelty appeal has 
diminished. Such a store can only 
operate successfully when the idea 
back of it—the idea of economy— 
is constantly advertised. “Come 
upstairs and save money because 
we pay lower rents” must be 
tinually repeated in new and dif- 
ferent ways. Advertising must be 
the elevator that brings the people 
upstairs. 

Since the novelty of the idea, 
which has been the power that has 
been running this elevator, is las- 


con- 


ciation. These eight 
shops allowed one 
lowly downstairs store 
—an ice-cream shop— 
to come into the association, thus 
gaining for their advertisement the 
element of contrast. 

Sufficient’ space was allowed 
each of these nine establishments 
to tell its own peculiar story, after 
the heading “Trade Upstairs and 
Save Money” was explained in 
the following words: 

‘Upstairs shopping is becoming 
a great fad in every city in the 
country. The upstairs store has a 
good argument to the public. It 
is a certainty that the rents are 
lower and that the slight incon- 
yenience of walking one flight of 
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FIFTEEN CRITICS 


located in 


SMALL TOWNS 


in different parts of the 


MIDDLE WEST 


study carefully each issue of 


PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


HEY also get the reaction of their neighbors 
and members of their own families, as to the 
comparative interest and value of the stories and 


articles in PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


They then send to the editor in Des Moines, a 
written report of their findings. 


This is the kind of criticism that counts. 


The work of these CONSULTING EDITORS 
constitutes one of the main factors in making 
this magazine of such helpful interest to all 
members of the family in the small community. 


PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


GRAHAM STEWART 
CARL C. PROPER Guaranteed Advertising Director 


Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


76 W. Monroe St. 


650,000 Net Paid courage 
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Been 


Do you wish to 
ell your goods in 
ew York City? 


ETHODS found successful by some of 

the most widely-known manufacturers 
are described in a booklet now ready for free 
distribution to sales and advertising execu- 
tives and advertising agencies. 


tO, € Ee 


WHAT ELEVEN MANUFACTURERS 
; DID IN NEW YORK 


tells how these firms, merchandising products 
that ranged in price from 25c to $2400, 
created consumer demand in this market of 
10,000,000 people; how they secured active 
dealer co-operation to back up the consumer 
advertising with dealer-display and selling 
enthusiasm; how their display material was 
placed, and what increases in distribution 
were obtained. 


The products sold included foods, wearing 
apparel, household furnishings, automobiles 
and cutlery. One of these campaigns over- 
came barriers unique in advertising history. 


WHAT ELEVEN MANUFACTURERS 
DID IN NEW YORK 


will be sent free of charge on request to 
executives of firms interested in the re- 
markable sales possibilities of New York. 


Write on your letterhead to 


NEW YORK 
[EVENING JOURNAL 


2? COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 
504 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 58, Sutter St., San Francisco 
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stairs is more than compensated 
by the money that can be saved. 
“There is an old saying in many 
places ‘Climb one flight of stairs 
and save a dollar or more.’ 
“Today a number of the up- 
stairs stores of Fort Wayne are 
delivering their message to the 
people of this city and vicinity, 
and it will be well for everyone to 
peruse this page and read care- 
fully the announcements. 
“*Shopping Upstairs’ is a slo- 
gan that is proving very popular. 
There is surely an opportunity for 
those desiring to take advantage 
of walking a few steps upward, 
to look over these ads today, and 
secure a number of bargains.” 


Dallas 
Adopts a Slogan and 
Advertises It 


ELLING their city to the coun- 

try through the advertising 
columns is a task that the Dallas, 
Tex., News and Journal, publica- 
tions of A. H. Belo & Co., have 
assigned to themselves. It is a 
plan that might be adopted in 
other cities that are seeking larger 
sales from surrounding territory. 

It was realized, first of all, that 
selling is the most important phase 
of modern business; that the most 
vital factor of selling is adver- 
tising; and that a city with its 
varied interests and industries is 
a salable product—a _ product, 
however, in which enthusiasm may 
suffer in times of business dul- 
ness. 

A slogan, “It’s in Dallas,” was 
adopted and a series of advertise- 
ments in full-page and half-page 
size was started, appearing in each 
paper twice a week. These adver- 
tisements are sclling Dallas as a 
whole, rather than any individual 
business or interest. They feature 
the city as an amusement centre, 
educational centre, retail centre, 
religious centre, distributing cen- 
tre and as a cultural strongpoint 
of the Southwest. The city’s 
architecture, municipal equipment, 
scenery, residential and business 
sections are emphasized in a gen- 
eral and educational manner. 


INK 
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Other methods of spreading the 
distribution of the slogan have 
also been adopted. The news- 
papers that started the move- 
ment furnish “It’s in Dallas” elec- 
tros in all sizes to advertisers 
without charge. Virtually all of 
the city’s business firms have 
adopted the slogan for use on 
their letters leaving Dallas. Citi- 
zens leaving town for the summer 
placed streamers bearing the slo- 
gan on their automobiles. Apart 
from the advertising, there have 
been interviews with leading busi- 
ness and professional men in the 
columns of the two newspapers 
endorsing the campaign. At the 
opening of the 1921 official winte: 
market season the News issued a 
twenty-four-page section dévoted 
to facts and statistics of past and 
present industrial Dallas, with 
business forecasts by business 
men, and the slogan was featured 
in the advertisements and reading 
columns and was carried as a 
streamer across the top of each 
page. 

The newspapers that originated 
the campaign have not sought to 
capitalize upon it. They will 
profit by it indirectly, but believe 
that their proportion of the prof- 
its will be no greater than that of 
any other individual business that 
will share in the benefits that 
come to the city as a whole. 


New Accounts with Dauchy 
Agency 

The. Dauchy Company, New York, 
has secured the advertising account of 
the Skimit Manufacturing Company, 
Oskaloosa, fa. 

The Skimit Manufacturing Company 
makes labor-saving kitchen utensils, in- 
cluding the Sanitary Siphon Skimit, a 
device for skimming the cream from 
the top of milk bottles. 

This agency is also handling the ad- 
vertising of The Mirroscope Company, 
New York, running a campaign on auto 
accessories in a list of newspapers. 


Aeolian to Start National 
Newspaper Campaign 

The Aeolian Company, New York, 
has made an appropriation for a national 
newspaper campaign for the Aeolian 
Vocalion. The advertising will be 
handled by the Hawley Advertising Co., 
Inc., New York. 
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Write Your Copy First 


AYBE this will help, next 

time you start a piece of 
direct-mail advertising : 
Write your copy first. Tell 
the whole story. Next, divide 
the copy into its logical parts, 
so arranged and headed to 
place emphasis where you 
want it. Then assign illus- 
trations as desired. 


Do not cut or pad your copy 
to make it fit ordinary page 
sizes and conventional folds, 
for that may ruin your good 
work. Instead, get your printer 
to show you a selection of the 
146 distinctiveClevelandfolds.* 


There is always some Cleve- 
land fold that will fit your 
copy and give each part the 
kind of display you want it to 
have. Besides better copy dis- 
play, a Cleveland fold gives an 
added dash of originality — 
wins attention because it’s 
different ! 

Let us send you the portfolio 
of interesting and valuable 
Cleveland folds. Keep them 
in the same drawer as your 
“copy hunches.” They come 
in mighty handy from time to 
time! Write for them on your 
letter head—now. 


*Cleveland Folding Machines make any fold 
produced by any other folding machine, and 
will produce 146 distinctive folds that cannot 
be made on all other folding devices combined. 


Tye [jeveanofojoine Macyinela 





GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 








TheWindow Display 


The Window Display should be the crowning effort of 
the national advertising campaign—the final invitation to 
buy, where the goods are for sale. 


A most important feature of a window display is the idea, 
and that idea must “tie up” with your general advertis- 
ing plan. 


The comment of an advertising man after seeing an 





THE MUNRO & 


LITHOGRAPHERS & 
COLOR PRINTERS 


416 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET co.ioR | 
NEW YORK 











y Advertising Campaign 


t of @ exhibit of our dealer display material was: 


n to 
“I never realized before, how closely 


you tied this work up with the mag- 


dea, azine and newspaper advertising.” 


We will be glad to consult with you concerning “direct 
mail” and “dealer display” advertising to supplement 
your general advertising campaign. “ 
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‘You and me” 


Whenever advertising men 
get together to talk shop 
certain names stand out. 


O’'FLAHERTY'S 
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synonyms for highest 
quality reproducing 
agents. 
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The Operation of the New 
Trade-Mark Law 


Liberal Interpretation Has 


Uncovered Weaknesses 


of Last-Minute 


Amendments 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HERE is perhaps nothing 

more deceptive about the 
trade-mark law of March 19, 1920, 
than its title which proclaims it 
o be a law “To give effect to cer- 
tain provisions of the convention 
‘or the protection of trade-marks 
ind commercial names, made and 
signed in the city of Buenos 
Aires, in the Argentine Republic, 
August 20, 1910, and for other 
purposes,” 

As the clause “and for other 
purposes” is a legislative phrase 
used in the majority of titles in 
order to make such titles proof 
against criticism on the ground 
that they do not fully cover 
all of the purposes of the bill, 
those accustomed to perusing 


legislative enactments seldom pay 


any attention to such a phrase 
and the initiated as well as the 
uninitiated would, therefore, ex- 
pect to find a law having the above 
title to be one devoted mainly to 
facilitating the operation of the 
convention referred to. This is 
not the fact, however, as I shall 
endeavor to make clear. 

In December, 1917, the bureau 
for the international registration 
of trade-marks at Havana, Cuba, 
provided for by the above Con- 
vention was established under the 
able leadership of Dr. Mario Diaz 
Irizar. It was immediately recog- 
nized by interested Washington 
officials that before the United 
States could secure the advan- 
tages offered by the establishment 
of this international registration 
“= ireau, Congress would have to 

nact legislation authorizing the 
C mmissioner of Patents to receive 
. - record trade-marks belong- 

x to citizens of other signatory 
tates that might be communi- 
awe to him by the _inter- 
national bureau. A_ bill was 
drafted by a committee repre- 
senting the United States section 
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of what is now known as the 
Inter-American High Commis- 
sion, the Patent Office, the State 
Department, the Commerce De- 
partment and the trade-mark fra- 
ternity and was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Fletcher in the 
early part of 1918. This bill au- 
thorized the Commissioner of 
Patents to receive and examine 
and where found to be in con- 
sonance with our law to register 
any trade-mark communicated to 
him by any international bureau 
established under a convention to 
which the United States was a 
party. 
PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


If enacted without amendment 
this legislation would have served 
as enabling legislation for the 
Madrid Arrangement of 1891 
should we ever adhere to that as 
well as for any other similar ar- 
rangement although its title was 
the same as that of the act of 
1920. It would also have reserved 
to this country the right to re- 
fuse protection here to any in- 
ternationally registered mark 
which did not conform to our 
trade-mark requirements or which 
infringed a trade-mark already 
registered in our Patent Office. 

Senaters Lenroot and Jones, 
however, refused to accept the 
writer’s view that the Convention 
gives us this right of refusal and 
insisted on amendment of the bill 
to provide for recognition here of 
every mark internationally reg- 
istered under the Bueygos Aires 
Convention. The then Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Mr. Newton, 
drafted a substitute provision to 
meet the views of the adamant so- 
lons, and at the same time limited 
the bill to the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention and took away from these 
registrations the benefit of prima 
facie evidence of ownership here. 
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The bill in this form met with 
little or no opposition and was 
penne by the Senate September 

, 1918. Early in 1919, the bill 
re ” passed by the Senate was fav- 
orably reported from the House 
Committee on Patents and placed 
on the calendar but failed of en- 
actment in the closing hours of 
the session. The same bill was 
reintroduced in the House at the 
1919 fall session; hearings were 
held before the House Committee 
and during these hearings Con- 
gressman McCrate brought up the 
question of the registration in 
this country of trade-marks pro- 
tected by our common law but 
theretofore unregistrable because 
they did not fall within our statu- 
tory requirements for a technical 
trade-mark. 

It was suggested by the writer 
that such legislation was needed 
and that a proposed bill was under 
consideration, but that further 
«study was required and it should 
not be tied up with the Convention 
enabling legislation with which it 
had little or nothing in common. 
The committee gave the sugges- 
tion no further consideration; the 
bill was favorably reported and on 
January 21, 1920, passed the House 
without amendment. Before the 
bill received consideration at the 
hands of the Senate Committee, 
and this time it went to the Sen- 
ate Patents Committee instead of 
to the Commerce Committee 
which had approved it the previ- 
ous session, the House Commit- 
tee on Patents gave rather meagre 
consideration to and approved a 
bill introduced by Congressman 
Merritt and designed to provide 
for the registration of marks of 
the sort referred to by Congress- 
man McCrate in the previous 
hearing. In order to get favor- 
able and urgent action on -this 
bill, its advocates arranged at a 
closed and unpublished hearing to 
have it tacked on the Convention 
bill at that time before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Patents which 
was accomplished, although the 
Senate Committee in reporting 
the amended bill stated that “This 
legislation has no effect on the 
domestic rights of anyone.” On 
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February 21, 1920, the bill was 
passed by the Senate, was subse- 
quently agreed to by the Hous« 
conferees and approved by both 
Houses and became a law or 
March 19, 

Up to the present time, ther« 
have been about fifteen foreig: 
(all Cuban) trade-marks regis- 
istered under the original pro 
visions of this law, while scores 
of marks have been and are 
being registered every week un- 
der the amendatory provisions 
which are not even referred to 
in the title of the act. Patent 
Office officials, trade-mark owners 
and trade-mark registration solici- 
tors are all convinced at the 
present writing that the hasty en 
actment of these amendatory pro 
visions was unwise and are 
clamoring for relief. It is not at 
all improbable that the whole act 
will be wiped out and less radi- 
cal provisions substituted for it 
by the Bar Association Commit- 
tee which is working on a revis- 
ion of the trade-mark laws at the 
present time. 


WHERE THE ACT IS LACKING 


Aside from rather unfortunate 
clerical omissions which crept 
into the amendatory provisions of 
the act in question, patent office 
officials are most incensed over 
the fact that the new law was not 
made a part and parcel of the old 
law but was separately enacted 
with certain clauses of the old 
law embodied in it. As a result, 
the new law is not anchored, so 
to speak, and has dragged the 
Patent Office from one strong- 
hold after another, none of which 
could be maintained except by 
reference to and help from the 
old law. 

Some of the strange practices 
that have arisen under this leg- 
islation have been referred to 
in Roy Johnson’s article on th 
“Registration of Descriptive, Geo- 
graphical and Family Name 
Trade-marks” (Printers’ Ink of 
May 12, 1921) and in the article 
on “Giving Effect to the New 
Trade-mark Act,” which appeared 
in the same publication (issue of 
September 30, 1920). Other fea- 
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S important as the Printer who is com- 
F missioned to execute your work,—as 
important as the copy, the illustrations, the 
art-work that picture your commodity, —as 
important as all of these, is the PAPER 
that carries your message. 


Without judicious specification of this vehicle 
of expression, the effectiveness of purpose is 
limited,—with it, the conclusiveness of your 
message is proportionately assured. 


This element of publicity should be given at 
all time, paramount consideration. 
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tures of this practice have not yet 
received publicity and are known 
to only a few solicitors. It was 
my own privilege to point out to 
the Patent Office that the new act 
provided no limit on the term of 
registrations thereunder so that 
while the earlier certificates is- 
sued under it were limited to 
twenty years, a new certificate 
has since been used which leaves 
the term of registration indeter- 
minate. While I am sure it was 
not the intention of the legisla- 
tors to make these registrations 
different from ordinary registra- 
tions in respect to term, it so hap- 
pens that this error has consider- 
able advantages for the exporter 
who cannot be limited in the 
term of a foreign registration in 
a country where the law provides 
for limitation to the duration of 
the registration in the country of 
origin, 

Another contention of mine 
which the Commissioner has up- 
held is that a foreign applicant 
for registration under the new 
law need not first secure regis- 
tration in his home country as 
required under the principal act. 
Following up its decision to per- 
mit unsuccessful applicants for 
registration under the principal 
law to transfer their applications 
so as to receive consideration un- 
der the 1920 law, the Office has 
waived the original requirement 
for a new declaration of one 
year’s use in such cases, where 
it is claimed in the “Statement” 
that the mark has been used for 
more than one year or where the 
pendency of the application in the 
Patent Office for more than that 
period evidences such use. Con- 
sideration is now being given to 
the question as to whether the 
law authorizes a requirement of 
a special declaration in any event. 
_It was hoped by many that the 
limitation of registration under 
the new act to marks unregis- 
trable under the principal act 
would result in a stiffening of 
the practice under the old act, 
but this has not been the case and 
examination of recent Official 
Gazettes seems to indicate just 


the opposite so that at the present 
time, marks are being accepted 
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under the old act which seem to 
be open to much more objectioi 
than many marks which are re 
fused registration except under 
the new act. 

It has been pointed out in 
previous discussions of the new 
act that a mark registered under 
the old act with disclaimers of 
non-technical features might be 
registered under the new act 
without such disclaimers, but the 
practice with respect to disclaim- 
ers is so unsettled that man 
marks including non-technical 
features are permitted to go on 
the main register without dis- 
claimer while other applicants 
apply for and accept registration 
under the 1920 act for marks in 
order to avoid disclaimer where 
it is more than probable that such 
marks could be registered under 
the principal act without dis- 
claimer. 

Thus, in a recent case, where 
the word “MIDDIWEAR” was 
held to be descriptive, the ap- 
plicant amended the application to 
show other features included in 
the label so that the application 
was allowed without any dis- 
claimer of the word “MIDDI- 
WEAR,” while another applicant 
was held to be entitled to regis- 
tration only under the 1920 act 
of a mark including various 
features among which was the 
non-technical word “EVER- 
WEAR” not disclaimed. 


INTERFERENCE CASES 


Another interesting feature of 
the new act is the practice in in- 
terference cases. Under the old 
act, if two persons claimed sub- 
stantially the same or infringing 
marks, and the later claimant's 
date of use went back of the 
earlier claimant, an interference 
would be declared and the claims 
adjudicated. While this same 
practice is held to be applicable 
to two claimants under the 1920 
act, it is not held to apply be- 
tween a claimant under the 1915 
act and a claimant under the 1920 
act so that if John Jones applies 
for registration of a mark in- 
cluding arbitrary and geographi- 
cal features under the 1920 act 

(Continued on page 125) 
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If you were a salesman— 


calling on farm folk, you would not waste your time 
calling where sales are impossible. It is not the num- 
ber of calls but the number of sales made that counts 
with the boss. A great deal of the salesman’s success 
depends upon knowing where and when to go. The successful sales- 
man selects his prospects with care and concentrates his efforts upon 
those who not only are capable of most quickly appreciating the 
merits of his product, but who have the necessary cash to complete 
the sale. 


It is not the number of calls but the number of sales 
that counts, likewise it is not the number of papers 
mailed out but the number read that determines the 
results. Wallaces’ Farmer puts advertising to work in 
exactly the same manner as you would work as a salesman. For 
more than 26 years it has called regularly each week with its messages 
of ‘‘Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’’ at the homes 
of farm folk who read and think. Wherever it is received it is 
read, and reader interest is what Wallaces’ Farmer offers, not 
mere circulation. 


The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are leaders— 


Sell them and you sell the community. 


Eastern Representative 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave. New York City. 


Western Represe: Des Moines, Iowa 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc, 


1109-17 Transportation Bldg. ,Chicage HENRY C. wanl.iee 2 JOHN P. WALLACE 
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A great new market— 
but could they reach it? 


How the makers of a famous white paint 
increased its sales by packing it right 


T was a white, lustrous paint which 
had become nationally famous for 
industrial use. Gradually people began 
to use it in their homes—with wonderful 
results. Investigation showed the 
manufacturer that the market for home 
use offered vast new possibilities if it 
could only be developed. 


There was one difficulty. Heretofore, 
shipments had been made in barrels or 
drums. The home buyers wanted the 
paint in small quantities—and it 
couldn’t be bought that way. 


The manufacturer decided to switch to small 
tins. Then the question came up, “How shall 
we pack them?” There were numerous fac- 
tors to be considered. Protection, strength, 
safety, economy—the new case had to meet 
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Lithography 
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all these requirements. The cost of wooden 
cases seemed absolutely prohibitive and it was 
feared that nothing else would be strong 
enough. But the Robert Gair Company, after 
thoroughly investigating the situation, de- 
signed a solid fibre shipping case that solved 
the problem! 


Not only has this case given ample assur- 
ance of strength and safety, but the shipping 
economies made possible by its use have sur- 
prised and delighted the users. 


This is just one example of the ingenuity 
and mechanical skill which characterize Gair 
Service. We have saved American manufac- 
turers thousands of dollars by solving the 
most difficult shipping problems. 


Unique features of the Gair system 


We control the whole process of manufac- 
ture from careful selection of the raw stock 
to printing the finished product. The same 
plant which turns the pulp into boxboard also 
produces the case complete, thus eliminating 
costly trans-shipments and delays in manu- 
facture. 


With mills located at six strategic points— 
each mill specializing on some particular prob- 
lem—Gair Service covers all the essentials 
of package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Labels, Shipping cases, Lithography. The Gair 
system is the largest of its kind in the world. 


All its resources—unrivalled mechanical 
facilities, years of knowledge and experience, 
the skilled services of a staff of experts—are 
at your disposal. A letter or a telephone call 
will bring our representative at any time. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


Member of Container Club 
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rity 


We have no“Stand-in” 
with Uncle Sam, but— 


he will carry YOUR message to the plumb- 
ing and heating trade for DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING cheaper than he will for 
you. 


If you make or advertise anything that is 
or can be used or sold by the plumbing and 
heating trade DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
will carry your message every week to over 
11,000 of the better contractors at a cost less 
than the cost of penny postage on a letter or 
circular. 


It is not the only publication that reaches 
the plumbing and heating trade, but it is 
the only one read by ALL the BETTER 
trade. It’s the quality medium in the plumb- 
ing and heating field. 


MESTIC ENGINEER 
e Plumbing and Heating 
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in order to avoid disclaiming the 
geographical features, he would 
not be thrown into interference 
with Sam White who may have 
registered the same mark with 
disclaimers of the geographical 
features under the 1905 act. Jones 
would also be granted registra- 
tion making it necessary for 
White to apply for cancelation 
thereof if he deemed himself in- 
jured thereby. 

These are some of the ques- 
tions that have puzzled the Patent 
Office officials in a little more than 
one year of administration of the 
new act; there is good reason to 
believe that many more of the 
same type await solution unless 
this legislation is wiped off the 
books in the near future. For 
instance, where corporate names 
are umnregistrable under certain 
conditions under the 1905 act. Is 
it not possible that this very im- 
possibility of registration under 
the 1905 act makes these very 
marks registrable under the 1920 
act? Or take the case of two 
concerns that have each been 
using the word “PENNSYL- 
VANIA” as a trade-mark, know- 
ing that neither one could prevent 
the other’s use of this merely 
geographical name. If both at- 
tempted to obtain registration un- 
der the 1920 act, would there be 
any just ground for refusing one 
and granting registration to the 
other? 

Notwithstanding all of the 
above defects, the purpose of the 
amendatory provisions of the 
1920 act is good, and pending the 
enactment of better legislation to 
carry out that purpose, it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom for 
anyone who has been refused reg- 
istration of a trade-mark under 
the 1905 act on other grounds than 
anticipation to endeavor to secure 
registration under the 1920 act. in 
order that his claims may be on 
record: and for such other bene- 
fits as may arise out of such 
registration. 





Represents Allentown “Record” 

S. G. Lindenstein, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed foreign advertising 
representative by the sign _ adver Pa., 
Record, 
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Australian Government Urged 
to Guarantee Unsold Sur- 
plus Stocks 


Although the sale of sugar to jam 
manufacturers in Australia at a price 
guaranteed by the Australian Govern- 
ment has caused that Government con-. 
siderable. loss it is now proposed, the 
United States Department of Commerce 
reports, that the Government guarantee 
jam factories generally on unsold sur- 
plus_stocks. 

“But it is doubtful if such a proposal 
will be adopted,” the department’s re- 
port states, “for, in addition to the 
objections to this particular guaranty, 
there is a still greater objection in that 
the granting of such a proposal would 
create a precedent which would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to refuse the 
wool people, wheat growers, meat pack- 
ers, and many other-industries who are 
urging the Federal Government for simi- 
lar guaranties, and that at a time when 
the Government is finding it a difficult 
problem to meet its existing obligations. 

“The State of Victoria,” the report 
continues, “has already advanced con- 
siderable sums to one of the local fruit- 
preserving companies, and probably will 
continue to assist jam makers as much 
as possible, but the motive is more to 
assist the fruit growers of Victoria 
rather than the canners, for the only 
salvation for the fruit growers, who are 
in difficult straits, seems to be in 
keeping the canneries in operation. It 
is possible that Tasmania may adopt a 
similar programme to assist the fruit 
growers of that State.” 





Improved Lumber Sales Reflect 
Better Business 


The lumber business is showing a 
decided improvement, George S. Long. 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Weyerhauser Lumber Co., told the 
members of the Tacoma, Wash., Adver- 
tising Club on August 29. Better 
business is reflected in the lumber in- 
dustry which has been almost dormant 
for several months, Mr. Long said. 
Increased building activity throughout 
the country as well as greater use of 
lumber in other basic industries is the 
cause of the better condition, in Mr. 
Lore’s opinion. 

The Weyerhauser interests are con- 
ducting a national advertising cam- 
paign to acquaint buyers with the dif- 
ferent woods and their uses. 





New Accounts for West Vir- 
ginia Agency 

The Charleston Industrial Corporation 
has placed its account with the Allied 
Crafts Service, Charleston, W. Va. 
Magazines, newspapers and business 
publications will be used for this ac- 
count. Other accounts recently placed 
with this agency are: Main Island Creek 
Coal Company. Hvntington, W. Va.: 
Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Company, coal. 
Beckley, W. Va. Business papers will 
be used for these two accounts. 











Stage Craftsmanship in the Modern 
Window Display 





More Intricate Cut-outs Than Ever, with the Utmost Ingenuity 
Evidenced in Originating Them 


By A. L. Townsend 


MAKERS of stage scenery first 
prepare full color models of 
each set. They are intensely at- 
tractive little miniature affairs, 
true to scale, and facsimiles of 
the immense paintings that fol- 
low. The artist goes so far as to 
plan the lighting, that his color 
scheme will show to the best ad- 
vantage. 

A similar plan is now being 
operated by designers of litho- 
graphed window trims, patent cut- 
outs, displays and unique mechan- 
ical settings for merchandise. 

Nothing is left to chance. Real 
windows are built in studios and 
carefully prepared models in color 
are put in place. Then lights are 
played upon them, to simulate the 
artificial lighting of the night dis- 
play, and the flood of sunlight 
that pours in-during the day. 

We have, at this writing, how- 
ever, less concern with these facts, 
which are pretty generally known, 
than with the new vogues and 
methods and ideas of the displays 
themselves. 

One of the most unusual dis- 
plays that has greeted the public 
is composed of nine separate litho- 
graphed parts. It is a replica of 
the Sphinx, the desert sands 
around it, palms, moonlit sky, and 
venerable ruins as a frame. It 
stands as high as a man, and 
almost fills an average window. 
There are internal arrangements 
for special lighting effects after 
dark. And all this to provide 
necessary atmosphere for a certain 
well-known product. 

It is only of recent years that 
the advertiser has ventured tod 
produce special cut-outs of the 
human figure. For while it was 
easy enough from the aartist’s 


standpoint to paint such figures, 
it was not at all easy to arrange 
for the die-cuts that would take 
in all the niceties of the contour. 
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In order to overcome this and 
the attendant expense, inventors 
of cut-outs resorted to tricks. A 
mirror back of a figure, a square 
panel, a mass of color in a squared 
effect, easy to die-cut, took the 
place of the perfect silhouette. 
Sometimes just a portion of the 
figure, an arm or a head, was per- 
mitted to jut out. Nothing now 
stops the adventurous’ maker of 
displays and no trouble or detail 
is too great to be surmounted. 
What he wants is effect, and the 
advertiser is willing to stand the 
expense. 


THE WINDOW TRANSFORMED 


One of the phonograph com- 
panies produced a window display 
made up of full length figures of 
famous singers, composers, etc., 
and they were die-cut in perfect 
silhouette in such a manner as to 
reproduce them with marvelous 
fidelity. 

There have been electrical ac- 
cessory window trims that repro- 
duced a living-room in every 
minute detail, to say nothing of 
little cut-out tables and chairs, 
background furniture and even 
draperies. Then came a real table 
appliance with a real electric light 
installed. 

These stage pictures in the win- 
dow attract more than a casual 
glance from the passerby. They 
hold his attention and leave a 
worthwhile impression of the 
thing advertised. 

The only rival of the intricate 
window trim, in lithography, is 
the stage-set display that has been 
specifically produced for that one 
store and that one purpose. They 
are usually employed by branch 
establishments of an advertised 
line, such as typewriters, stoves, 
heating plants, and the like. Some 
artists specialize in this work, do- 
ing nothing else, and entering into 
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Enormously increased 
sales have resulted from 
Gravure campaigns in 
newspapers. 





The successful use of 
Gravure by national 
advertisers is based 
upon an established fact 
— pictorial appeal, plus 
reader interest. 


Apply the same prin- 
ciple to your product by 
using booklets, folders 
and broadsides. 





Art Gravure Corporation 


406 West 31st Street, New York 


Telephone Cheisea 4417 
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contracts to supply an entirely new 
outfit every two weeks. The parts 
are painted on heavy cardboard 
and the artist himself designs 
them, sets them up, and sees that 
they tell a basic sales story, often 
topical. 

There was produced, just off 
Fifth Avenue recently, one of 
these very striking windows, to 
advertise a heating plant. It was 
sought to convey to people that 
the most primitive home, far from 
centers of activity, could be made 
snugly cozy and comfortable in 
the coldest weather. 

Weeks were required to produce 
a period interior of a little coun- 
try sitting-room. It is said that 
the man who built this window 
required three months to assemble 
his set. The rugs on the floor 
were genuine carpet-rag affairs; 
the woodwork was actually taken 
from a country house. The pic- 
tures on the walls, the furniture, 
the lamp, the old family Bible, the 
wax flowers under the glass bell, 
were each the genuine article and 
when they were all assembled, the 
effect upon the person on the 
street was that of looking into a 
very old, a very quaint country 
living-room of the New England 
type. This window packed the 
sidewalk for months and was con- 
sidered an exceptionally successful 
piece of advertising. It more 
clearly visualized modern appli- 
ances turned to good use in a 
remote place than booklet, folder, 
magazine advertisement or, in- 
deed, any other channel of ex- 
pression. 

The Corona typewriter, in its 
Forty-second Street sales office, 
has made a real record for origi- 
nal “one-time insertion” window 
trims. The artist has built scenes 
of the use of the little typewriter 
everywhere from the African 
jungles to the deck of a battle- 
ship. 

We have been often asked if 
there are any special regulations 
and rules in the matter of paint- 
ing the originals for the litho- 
graphed units of an _ elaborate 
window trim. There are few. 
The Edison phonograph produced 
a seven-part trim, to carry the 
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message of “The Edison Song 
Scouts on Broadway.” There was 
one very large centerpiece, illus- 
trating the idea that these scouts 
for song hits make Broadway 
thousands of miles long, by even- 
tually carrying the melody to the 
farthest reaches of the country. 
The resident of the smallest town 
in the most remote section can 
hear the same songs that gladden 
the heart of Broadway—and a 
very short while after they have 
proved their popularity, 


ALL THE SETTINGS THERE 


The scene depicted was of an 
endless, glittering Broadway; a 
Broadway of roof gardens and 
bright lights and theatres and gay 
restaurants, reaching off into the 
dim perspective, over hill and 
dale. This was reproduced in full 
color and ingeniously die-cut 
around important shapes. To 
complete the display, there were 
separate cut-out units, of the Song 
Scouts at theatres, roof gardens, 
in Tin Pan Alley tryouts, musical 
comedy rehearsals, etc. Each was 
complete in itself. 

When set up in a window, the 
effect was most satisfying and 
interesting to the eye. In every 
case, the cut-outs were of varying 
shapes. But the originals were 
simply painted, in the usual man- 
ner, on washboard, and _litho- 
graphed onto a large sheet. But 
the grouping is an economical 
process, for they are fitted in such 
a manner on the sheet as to pro- 
vide for the most saving in paper 
stock, naturally. Then a big ma- 
= stamps them out from the 
ie. 

It is necessary, however, for the 
artist first to make his little work- 
ing model. Occasionally these 
models are made in large size. 
Then again miniatures suffice. 

Of late, one of the requirements 
of the window trim artist is to 
seek unique techniques and bril- 
liant combinations of color. When 
a display goes to the average mer- 
chant, these cut-outs must “fight” 
a windowful of all kinds of mer- 
chandise with all kinds of diversi- 
fied labels. And they must blaze 
forth into the eye if they are to 
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Chicago—The Central Printing Market 











Printing Products Corporat‘on 


Successors to Good Will, Printing 
Equig t and Organization of 


Rogers & Hall Company 


Catalogue & Publication 
Printers 





Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 


Specialists in the art of Catalogue 
and Publication Printing for 
more than thirty years ! 


One of the largest, most up-to-date 


completely ycauipped rintine Dlaots Day and Night Service 


A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the Our Plant is in operation day 
latest and most efficient time- and night 12 months a year— 
saying machinery—Linotypes constantly turning out work for 
Monotypes, Color and Rotary firms all over the United States. 
Presses, Type-castin Ma- That guarantees Delivery! 


chines, and complete Facilities 
Our up-to-date labor-savi 

for Binding and Mailing. facilities and the — ¢ 

. our management enable us to 
Our Organization is com- tate advantage of every possi- 
posed of men and women who je turn of the market and 
are experts in their work, and ure closely on materials. 
who are intelligent enough to — guarantees a Fair Price. 
realize that your interests are as 
important as their pocketbooks. Thus we are right on Quai, 
That guarantees Quality! Delivery and Price! 





In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining 
catalogue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, copy 
writers and everything else necessary to the promotion, 
preparation, printing and mailing - p+ catalogue or 
publication. 





Printing Products Corporation 
Successors to Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 
Rogers & Hall Company > 
Catalogue and Publication 
Printers 
Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 
Local and Long Distance Telephone Wabash 3381 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Butterick Publishing 
Company announces with re- 
gret the resignation of 


MR. WALTER C. McMILLAN 


to become Vice-President of 


Sterling-McMillan-Nash. 
Mr. McMillan has been as- 


sociated with us for seventeen 
years, the latter half of the time 
in a managerial capacity as our 
Eastern Advertising Manager. 


Our esteem for Mr. McMillan 
is equalled only by our belief in, 
and best wishes for, his success 
in his new work. 
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The Butterick Publishing 
Company announces the ap- 
pointment of 


MR. GEORGE H. LEIGH 


as Eastern Advertising Manager. 


Mr. Leigh’s intimate associa- 
tion for the past eight years with 
our Advertising Department 
makes an introduction un- 
necessary. 


We feel confident Mr. Leigh 
will be received with the same 
cordial co-operation and friend- 
ship in the future that, we 
acknowledge with appreciation, 
has been accorded for so many 
years to Mr. McMillan. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
PRESIDENT. 


September 15, 1921. 
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hold their own against competi- 
tion. 

The window trim cut-out that 
provides a means of very cleverly 
holding or displaying the actual 
goods is in keen demand just now. 

Students of the art have found 
ways of making cardboard hands 
hold anything from a cake of soap 
to a bottle of perfume. 

The trade was startled a few 
months ago when one manufac- 
turer of vacuum cleaners came 
out with life-size cardboard 
models, in natural colors, of 
housewives, posed in such a man- 
ner as to permit placing an actual 
cleaner in the hands, in the act 
of going over a rug or a piece of 
carpet. When seen across the 
street, it was almost as if looking 
at a real person in the window. 

This idea has been helped along 
by the use of photography. Real 
people are posed and photo- 
graphed in the correct poses, and 
then enlargements are made also 

via photography. 

The artist blows transparent 
aniline tints over them, following 
“real life” to the last degree, with 
the result that living people, as it 
were, act their dramas in our 
windows today. These cut-outs, 
when silhouetted, bear a remark- 
ably close resemblance to their 
originals. 


The Trade Commission Works 
for Small and Great 
FeperaAL TrapE CoMMISSION 

WasHIncTon, Sept. 7, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The editorial entitled “Defining the 
Trade Commission’s Functions” in your 
September 1 number invites reflection. 
It cites instances of what seem to be 
cases of minor quantitative importance, 
and concludes that the commission ’s 
work in this class of cases “must seem 
utterly pickayunish.” 

The commission does not so regard it. 
If the members of the commission felt 
that such cases were not worth while, 
they would conclude that action by the 
commission in them was not in the pub- 
lic interest and under the discretionary 
power granted by the statute, refuse to 
issue a complaint. 

But the statute considers only the in- 
herent quality or nature of the practice 
and prohibits a// unfair methods of com- 
petition. The mandate to the commis- 
sion runs to the protection of all the 
citizens of the United States, as of 
equal importance before the law, each 
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of whom has the same right to the 
assistance of all governmental agencics 
in their manifestat.on of life, liberty and 
the pursut of happiness. 

This law is prophylactic, preventiv 
not remedial. ft awards no compens:- 
tion other than the cessation of the in- 
jurious conduct. It presupposes that 
the ideal of American business is honor 
and fair dealing from al! to all and th: 
there shall be no deviation from those 
principles. 

The commission fails to find warrat 
for the conclusion that it is to functio: 
only in case an _ unfair practice 
used by or against “big business” 
with reference to a practice that 
widespread. The principle of the act 
qualitative, not quantitative. 

Just as the germ of the forest is i 
a single seed, so the germ of a larg« 
industrial enterprise is found in the 
little one-man shop. There is no dif- 
ference in law between strangling a 
commerce which has been born and 
preventing the birth of a commerce 
which does not exist. As there is no 
legal wrong in industrial greatness, 
there is no legal excommunication for 
industrial weakness. No matter how 
large or how small the business, if it 
is ruined by unfair competition, the re- 
sult to the owner or owners is the 
same: all is gone. 

And so the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion sees its task, to maintain the affir 
mative principles of free and fair com 
petition without respect of person, to 
seek the cessation of the negative acts 
of unfair competition wherever they 
appear, and in so doing, to the best of 
our ability, to give assurance to the 
aspirations of American business to 
exist and thrive undisturbed in an 
atmosphere of absolute honesty and fair 
dealing. Each effort in this direction 
has its part in the general movement 
and viewed in this aspect, no well- 
defined case of unfair competition, how- 
ever small the business in which it may 
appear, is unworthy of the corrective 
effort. 

Netson B. GaskKILL, 
Commissioner, 


Appointments by United Elec- 
tric Company 

E. H. Hesslink has resumed the duties 
of sales manager of The United Electri 
Company, Canton, 0., a post from 
which he was tranferred in December, 
1920, to become sales supervisor of New 
England. 

G. Phister has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of The United Elec 
tric Company. He has been engage: 
in newspaner work and free lance ad 
vertising work. 


Springfield Convention 
in October 


The first annual meeting of the Ma‘? 
Advertising Service Association will be 


Another § 


held in Springfield, Mass., on October 
24, one day preceding the opening of 
the Direct-Mail Advertising Association 
convention. 
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Data on the Janesville, 
Wisconsin, Market 


This information, compiled from reliable sources within the past 


two weeks, is of interest to sales and advertising managers who are 
keen to take advantage of quick markets. 


Janesville’s annual output of mer- 
chandise amounts to $48,000,000, di- 
vided between 48 factories, 146 retail 
stores and 26 wholesale houses. 

The arinual payroll is $6,400,604, 

id to 4,482 employees, 2,732 men, 

-750 women. 

Eighty different products are made 
in Janesville. This diversification of 
industry is the best insurance against 
abnormal times. 

Janesville draws upon.territory hav- 
ing 125,000 people residing within a 
radius of 256 miles. The population of 
the towns in this area is 76,498, and 
of the country, 45,502. 

An example of the wealth of the 
agricultural section is contained in 
the fact that there are 3,660 farms 
in Rock County alone with a valua- 
tion of $65,472,220. 

Due to the splendid natural geo- 
graphical location and railway accom- 
modations in Janesville, there is an 
extensive territory having a popula- 
tion of approximatély 300,000 people 


THE JANESVILLE 


into which trade could be extended 
from Janesville by advertisers. 

One hundred and twenty-three rail- 
way trains steam in and out of Janes- 
ville daily making direct connections 
with 12 States; 56 passenger trains 
and 67 freight trains. 

Rock County has 8,683 automobiles, 
making it Third County in the State; 
471 trucks, making it Fifth County in 
the State; 249 motorcycles, making it 
Seventh County in the State; and 62 
automobile dealers, making it Third 
County in the State. 

The Gazette’s net paid circulation 
is now approximately 10,000 and is 
the only medium that gives this rich 
market a thorough covering daily. 

The Gazette Service Department is 
ready to assist advertisers in all prac- 
tical ways to take advantage of the 
possibilities of this field. 

Include Janesville in your next cam- 
paign. We will make it profitable 
for you. 


DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 
“An Unusual Newspaper”—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ALLEN-CLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
13836 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 





BELGIAN 


AWARDED BLUE RIBBON, P. 


SAMPLES SENT 
UPON REQUEST 








OW SIGNS 
MADISON AVE. NY. 
OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO 
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Envelopes 


Webuild them accord- 
ing to your specifica- 
tions, and make it our 
business to deliver 


them on time. 
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Makes Traveling Warehouse of Its 
Salesmen 


Goods Are Delivered as Orders Are Taken—Trucks Supplant Coupés 


By Hugh 


HE secret of the Prefet 

sardines’ success in Chicago 
is the immediate delivery of the 
goods by the salesman while the 
enthusiasm and magnetism of his 
personal contact with the dealer 
is still sizzling,” say those who are 
responsible for it. In order to 
cash in on that enthusiasm while 
it is white hot, salesmen have been 
equipped with automobile trucks, 
and carry their goods with them 
for immediate delivery. 

The plan is one evolved by the 
Pacific Packers’ Association, San 
Francisco, for the sale of Prefet 
sardines. It has been in operation 
now for four months, and in that 
time, according to Alfred Gabriel- 
sen, vice-president and general 
manager of the association, has 
sold as many sardines as Chicago 
has been accustomed to consume 
of all brands in a whole year. 

Once before the Pacific Pack- 
ers’ Association had tried to sup- 
ply the Chicago market with sar- 
dines, but without success. The 
delicate Chicago palate refused to 
enthuse over the California canned 
fish. An investigation by Mr. 
Gabrielsen revealed the reason. 
The oleaginous sardines from the 
Pacific had been made still more 
oily by cooking in vegetable fat. 
It proved too much for the dis- 
criminating palates and delicate 
stomachs of Chicagoans. 

Mr. Gabrielsen returned to Cal- 
ifornia and instituted a new 
method of cooking sardines. For, 
while Chicago could easily do 
without the fish canned at Mon- 
terey and Santa Cruz, with those 
cities it was different. They had 
great quantities of sardines which 
it would profit them immensely 
to exchange for Chicago dollars. 
So the method of boiling sardines 
in oil was changed to cooking 
them by steam, which reduced the 
amount of oil in the prepared fish 
—rather than adding to it, as had 


E. Agnew 


been the with former 
methods. 

But it was not the too oleagi- 
nous flavor alone that had ham- 
pered the sale of California car- 
dines. There was another sales 
effort for sardines recently that 
had disappointing results in Chi- 
cago. In that case the goods were 
handled by jobbers. The salesmen 
took the orders from the retailers. 
The sales manager collected these 
orders from all his salesmen, and 
when he had a quantity of them 
would go to the jobber and say: 
“Now here are so many orders 
from all these retailers which they 
want you to deliver.” The jobber 
would look over them and say: 
“Well, here’s one we don’t want; 
there’s one we don’t want; that 
fellow’s credit isn’t good; we 
don’t like this fellow because he’s 
got red hair,” or for some other 
reason, and then after the decid- 
ing and haggling had been dis- 
posed of, the jobber would order 
a car—more or less—of the goods. 

The jobber’s order would then 
be sent to California and the goods 
shipped from there. He would 
get them in thirty days or so and 
begin to make his deliveries to 
the retailers. But the retailer’s 
enthusiasm had cooled off, the 
effect of the salesman’s magnetism 
had subsided, and as a result not 
more than 50 per cent of the 
orders taken were actually filled. 


case 


ELIMINATING DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


Determined to profit by the dis- 
astrous results of that campaign, 
as well as improving the quality 
of the product, Mr. Gabrielsen 
inaugurated an entirely new sales 
plan. From established business 
connections he secured a list of 
salesmen who had rendered ac- 
ceptable service. From them he 
was able to pick a dozen keen, 
energetic young men, who were 
sold enthusiasm by the campaign 
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of advertising, by the quality of 
the merchandise itself, and by the 
prospect of obtaining a perma- 
nent job with the big and suc- 
cessful concern, 

The sardines (forty-eight one- 
pound oval tins in a case) were 
sold to the dealers at $9 a case. 
They retailed them at twenty-five 
cents a can. The first month’s sell- 
ing cost $2.30 a case. After that 
the salesmen took over the selling 
at $1 a case. 

A body for a one-ton truck was 
designed, and ten of them were 
built in Chicago. The salesman 
driving one of these trucks leaves 
the warehouse in the morning 
with a load of sardines. He goes 
into a grocery store, cuts open a 
tin, and gets the dealer to taste 
the fish. If he can accomplish 
this, the sale is made nine times 
out of ten, because he is able to 
demonstrate through the eye and 
particularly through the almost as 
sensitive palate, the delicacy of 
flavor and deliciousness of food, 
that convince the dealer that he 
can sell Prefet even though he 
had failed to sell other brands of 
California sardines. 

Often while the salesman is 
talking with the dealer, a woman 
will come into the store to buy 
something and the salesman 
promptly asks her to taste the 
fish. Ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred she likes them, and 
asks the dealer to send her one 
or two tins. The salesman imme- 
diately takes out of his hand-bag 
the sardines she ordered, wraps 
them up, hands them to her, gets 
her money and hands it to the 
dealer. That results in sales 
every time. The tin out of which 
she had taken that taste of sar- 
dines is left open, on a wooden 
plate on the counter, and -when 
other Mrs. Consumers enter they 
are invited by the dealer and his 
clerks to taste this brand of Cali- 
fornia fish. The results are im- 
mediate sales. The dealer is en- 
thusiastic because he is making a 
profit on the goods. He does not 
have to send away to California, 
two or three thousand miles, wait 
for goods to be sent to some job- 
ber and then finally delivered to 
him, billed and collected for. No! 
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He buys the goods, pays cash for 
them in a majority of instances, 
and he sells them while the spirit 
of the salesman pervades the 
atmosphere of his store. 

The ten salesmen with their 
trucks, immediate deliveries, cash 
collections, and their contact with 
dealer and consumer, in thirty- 
five days visited. 6,490 retail gro- 
cers and sold 2.578 of them. 
“Nothing like it had ever been 
accomplished in the city of Chi 
cago before,” was the opinion of 
the salesmen. 

Salesmen can return to the 
warehouse for further supplies as 
often as needed. They are per- 
mitted to extend credit on their 
own judgment up to $9, but they 
cannot sell a customer the second 
time unless the previous amount 
has been collected. In case of 
doubt salesmen are to telephone 
the office. 


PLAN BEING EXTENDED 


Recently the system has been 
extended to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis and plans were perfected 
for entering Milwaukee the first 
of October. Other cities are to 
be covered as fast as arrange- 
ments can be made. It is expected 
that the same method of distribu- 
tion will be adopted for the whole 
country. 

Just how large a city must be 
to maintain profitably a warehouse 
is something that will have to be 
determined by experiment. But 
with warehouses in the larger 
cities, supplying the more scat- 
tered population is not a serious 
problem. 

Mr. Gabrielsen says: “The sell- 
ing expense is a great deal cheaper 
than in the old way. Jobbers 
would want at least 15 per cent. 
Then we would have to keep a 
corps of specialty salesmen to do 
the selling, which would make the 
cost well nigh prohibitive.” 

No advertising was done until 
more than 2,500 dealers had the 
goods on their shelves, although 
every dealer had been made fa- 
miliar with the campaign that was 
to come. The schedule consisted 
of a 20,000-line contract with one 
of the morning newspapers, and 
almost as much with an evening 
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There Are 40,000 
Automobiles in 
Toronto 


—One for Every 13 Persons 


Of all cities in the United States and Canada, 
Toronto stands fifth in the number of cars _ its 
530,000 citizens own, in proportion to population. 
Of all countries in the world, Canada stands second, 
with one automobile for every 21 persons, the 
United States being first. The Province of Ontario, 
as a whole, has one automobile for every 15 persons. 

Over $25,000,000 is being spent on the improve- 
ment of Toronto’s harbor and water front, and the 
city has just taken over its street car system and 
suburban lines. 

The Province of Ontario is spending hundreds 
of millions in the development of electrical power. 
Toronto is the headquarters of the two largest 
electric companies. 

This is a great market for all good products, 
and the depression of unemployment is probably felt 
less here than in any other part of the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Advertisers cannot afford to neglect this attrac- 
tive and wealthy field. It will pay to go after busi- 
ness enthusiastically this autumn. 

And the best mediums to carry your publicity 
are THE TORONTO DAILY STAR, with a circula- 
tion of over 102,000, and THE TORONTO STAR 
WEEKLY (Sunday edition of the Daily), with a cir- 
culation of over 130,000, the largest week-end news- 
paper circulation in Canada, and the only publica- 
tion in the Dominion having its own rotagravure 
plant. One contract covers both papers. A. B. C. 
audit. 


United States Special Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Fifth Ave. Bldg. People’s Gas Bldg., Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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newspaper. That ready-made mar- 
ket, consisting of foreign born, who 
are traditionally larger consumers 
of fish than native Americans, 
was reached through newspapers 
printed in their native language. 

An attractive line of dealer 
helps, including window signs, 
counter and window cards, was 
distributed. This material can be 
carried and delivered by salesmen, 
as it can be packed into their auto- 
mobile trucks without interfering 
with the delivery of goods. Sales- 
men can also assist in placing it, 
which assures an _ exceptionally 
high percentage of the material 
being used. 

The campaign started with a 
full page in the morning news- 
paper, and generous space in the 
other publications. The imme- 
diate effect was so many repeat 
orders that the organization was 
almost swamped for a few days. 

The quality of the product, the 
delicate flavor, the advantage of 
the way of cooking it, especially 
the ease with which it is digested, 
and the liberal quantity given for 
the money are the points featured 
in the copy. That twenty-five 
cents will get eight large sar- 
dines—enough to serve four peo- 
ple—makes the economy appeal 
. “We are trying to sell 
fish,” Mr. Gabrielsen explained, 
“and then trying to sell quantities 
of them by indicating the large 
saving over meats and most other 
foods.” 

Prefet has not been without 
competition, and strong price com- 
petition it was, too. Other Cali- 
fornia sardines were being offered 
to the jobbers for $5.75 a case, 
while Prefet went to the retailer 
at $9. Allowing jobbers 15 per 
cent on the selling price for han- 
dling, they would still be able 
to sell the retailers for $6.75 a 
case. But the advertising and the 
new way of making deliveries 
have easily overcome the handicap 
of $2.25 a case. 


Technical Publications Appoint 
R. E. Powell 


Robert E. Powell, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has added to his list of pub- 
lications for Eastern representation, 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, Forging 
and Heat Treating and Coal Industry. 
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Second Class Mail by Mail 


Trains 

OrFice oF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Sept. 10, 1921. 
ape, of Printers’ Ink: 

inning — 1, 1921, the so- 
».. “Blue Tag Service” ’ will be 
abandoned, and all periodicals will be 
shipped by regular mail trains, instead 
of by freight. 

This should result in much_ benefit 
to publishers and remove considerable 
complaint from their subscribers. 

I am enclosing a copy of the state- 
ment made on the subject. 

We will appreciate suggestions at all 
times from you for the improvement of 


the service. 
Witt H. Hays. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 

Postmaster General Hays announces 
that on October 1, 1921, the Post Office 
Department will re-establish the prac 
tice of shipping all monthly, semi- 
monthly and bi-weekly periodicals by 
mail instead of by freight. This will 
speed up the delivery of these period- 
icals to subscribers. 

By handling these periodicals in the 
regular space with the regular force 
and equipment, approximately $268,000 
a year can be saved in feven, rent and 
drayage. 

It will also relieve some valuable 
space in post offices. 

At the time the freight shipment plan 
was adopted in 1911, mails were handled 
entirely on the weight basis, and the 
difference in cost of transportation by 
freight and by passenger trains was 
material. It was estimated at that time 
that there was a substantial saving a 
year to the Department by the freight 
method. 

Since the inauguration of the freight 
handling plan, the basis of railway pay 
has been changed from the weight to 
the space method, and transportation 
charges by freight have steadily in- 
creased. 

“Since conditions are now the re- 
verse of what they were in 1911, with 
little difference in the cost of trans- 
portation between freight and mail train, 
and an added expense for handling 
these periodicals outside the regular 
equipment, together with the fact that 
the freight shipment plan offers inferior 
service, we can no longer defend this 
method of handling periodicals,” says 
Postmaster General Havs. 

The number of vublications affected 
by this change will total almost 1,000. 


" ° 
Gannon Agency Reorganized 
_Joseph W. Gannon has disposed of 
his interest in J. W. Gannon, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. New York. and has 
resigned as president, general manager 
and director. 

The agency has been reorganized and 
will continue as heretofore with a 
change of name and a change of officers. 
The name of the company will be 
changed to Carr & Columbia, Inc. The 
new officers are: Shirley N. Carr, presi- 
dent; Curtis F. Columbia, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Lawrence Fer, 
tig, secretary. 
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Beginning an 
important, new, 
nation-wide service 


TelU Where. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





Tel-U-Where” is a chain of information 
bureaus to help you find any advertised 


product you want to buy. 


The advertisements in your favorite maga- 
zines suggest whal to buy-**Tel-U-Where” 
tells you where. you can buy it. Simply call 
your local bureau and give the name of 
the product you want,and ‘“Tel-U-Where™ 
will mail you at once descriptive literature 
about the product and a list of the dealers 


in your city who sell it 


Manufacturers subscribe to“Tel- 
U-Where" to make it easy for 
you to find their products, so 
there is ne charge for information 
given. 


Look for “Tel-U-Where” in your 
‘phone book, call the number, 
g ve your name and address, and 
the name of the article you want, 
and “ Tel-U-Where" will mail 
you the information at once 


Uf you ask for a product not yet listed with ‘* Tel-U-Where, ** 
that is to say, when the manufacturer is not yet a subscriber 
to the service, ‘* Tel-U-Where ** will get the information for 
you, but there will be a few days’ delay 


No charge—no red tape—just ‘phone. 


To direct you 
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“Tej-U-Where™ Information Bureaus 
now operating in— 
New Yort Sen Francssce 


cage 
Philadelphia 





a ° 
Baltimore Minmeapolss 
Cleveland New Orleans 
whale 
‘Tel-U-Where” Information Buresus 
will soon be operating wm cigbty-seven 
more cities. 


to the dealers carrying 
the advertised goods you want 


This advertisement appears in the October issues of the 


Atlantic Monthly Review of Reviews Garden 


Century 
Har per’s 
Scribners 


Country Life in America 
Other full page advertisements will appear each month. 


Tel-U-Where Company of America 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass, 





following magazines: 


W orld’s Work 
American Golfer 
Architecture 


House Beautiful 
Living Age 
St. Nicholas 
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RUNNING ¢0 the office this morning 
won't make up for LOAFING yesterday 


HERE is 

some incen- 
tive to hurry to 
make up time you 
have lost yourself, 
but few men like to 
gain time another 
has lost. Like the 
engineer who takes 
the train on the last 
lap of a long jour- 
ney, the printer is 
the man who is often 
expected to make up 
time that has been lost 
by. men on the job be- 
fore him. 


Partly for this reason, 
printers do not like to 
accept jobs where the 
material is delivered 
piecemeal. To get the 
copy today, and the 
dummy next week, a 
few engravings the week 


after that, and the rest 
of the engravings the 
fourth week is usually 
a prelude to: 


**You’ve had this job 
four weeks now, and it 
- , 1? 
isn’t on the press yet! 


Where delay occurs, 
it is unwise to try to 
speed up either en- 
graver or pressman, if 
quality is the essence of 
the contract. 





S$. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


REN’S 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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German Toys—A Cloud with a 
Silver Lining 


Diversity of Views in the Trade—Need of a Tariff Wall—America’s 
Advertising Buttress 


By James H. Collins 


URING the war, while Mr. 

Hurley was “selling” the 
American merchant marine to the 
American people as one more way 
of speeding up shipbuilding, he hit 
upon a novel idea—that of having 
our new American toy industry 
turn out miniature ships, sailor 
dolls, world trade games and like 
playthings. The toy men came to 
Washington for a conference, and 
in a little while produced metal 
models of the standard freighters 
being built at Hog Island, geo- 
graphical games in which players 
started out with a ship and cargo 


of goods, meeting storms and 
other adverse factors, and the 
like, 


So it was natural to begin in- 
vestigating the German “menace” 
to our toy industry by calling on 
Fletcher D. Dodge, secretary of 
the Toy Manufacturers of the 
U. S. A. Inc., who had been 
active in co-operating with the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. Dodge reflects the belief of 
manufacturers in that organiza- 
tion—that without a protective 
tariff of 60 per cent, and the 
American valuation basis of pay- 
ing duties, the American toy in- 
dustry is threatened. German 
competition is not only a matter 
of cheap labor, but of the 
depreciated mark, imitation of 
American inventions and novel- 
ties, chicanery in the declaration 
of valuations, and sy stematic, de- 
structive “dumping.” 

“Most of our data are down in 
Washington just now,” he said, 
“but here is a sample of the thing 
we are fighting.” 

He took a printed circular from 
his desk. It was in English, an 
advertisement of the toy industry 
in a mountain district of Ger- 
many, offering sample lots of 


carved wooden toys for one or 
two dollars American currency, 
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and retailer shipments by parcel 
post of twenty pounds, containing 
some 600 separate toys. There 
were pictures of German toy 
workers in their cottages, one a 
thin, harried-looking grossmutter 
of seventy-three, hard at work on 
Noah’s ark animals. 


A BIG INDUSTRY THAT MUST NOT 
BE LOST 


“Such circulars are being very 
widely distributed in this coun- 
try,” Mr. Dodge continued. “In 
1914, we imported more toys from 
Germany than we made, meas- 
ured in dollars. By 1916, we were 
turning out more toys than we 
imported from all countries. In 
1919, fifty-five of the firms in our 
association produced nearly $16,- 
000,000 worth of toys, and I have 
seen it estimated that the gross 
output of American playthings to- 
day is now around $100,000,000. 
We believe that this industry, with 
thousands of workers employed 
under American factory regula- 
tions, at American wages, and 
living according to American 
standards, is worthy of protection 
against the cottage labor, child 
labor and low-living standards of 
countries like Germany and Japan. 

“American valuation is neces- 
sary, as well as a reasonable tariff. 
The English-speaking peoples 
seem to be the world’s principal 
toy consumers, for the United 
States, Great Britain and the 
British colonies took two-thirds of 
Germany’s toy exports before the 
war. Large numbers of German 
toys are made only for export. 
They have no sale in Germany, 
and thus it is hard to determine 
their value by German standards. 
An article not sold in Germany 
really has no market value there, 
and valuation is therefore very 
flexible, and could be adjusted to 
our tariff rates in ways that would 
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make competition’ by American 
manufacturers impessible. Novel- 
ties invented by Americans are 
quickly copied in Germany, and 
offered below American cost of 
production. 

“We had one instance of a toy 
pistol made by a member of our 
association. His price to the trade 
is $13.75 a gross, while a German 
copy, considerably larger, is of- 
fered at $9. German “dumping” is 
systematic. In England, the toy 
industry built up to employ 
wounded soldiers during the war 
has been practically destroyed. 
The Germans introduce attractive 
lines at prices much below cost 
for a beginning, and then bring 
out other things. One famous 
German firm has thirty different 
lines of dolls. Three of these 
lines are offered in England at 
less than German cost, to prepare 
the way for the others. 

“There is something more than 
dollars and cents involved in 
American toys. For playthings 
have educational value in the 
formative years of childhood, and 
should be American in conception, 
quality and spirit. One of our 
most successful manufacturers 
makes it a rule never to produce 
a toy which is only a ‘jimcrack,’ 
but designs playthings that will 
live in’ the impressionable child 
mind, something besides the 
pleasure of the moment. Play- 
things of American invention and 
manufacture are in striking con- 
trast to the trinket toys of for- 
eign make, because they educate 
along mechanical, artistic and 
scientific lines, utilizing the 
natural curiosity of childhood and 
youth to stimulate investigation, 
thought and experiment. But if 
foreigners are permitted to copy 
such toys, making it impossible 
for Americans to manufacture at 
a profit, invention will naturally 
turn to other fields. Toys were 
originally native to the home 
countries of the children who 
played with them, even to the vil- 
lage where they lived. Every 


country has had its characteristic 
toys, the beginning of a toy in- 
dustry, but imitation and copying 
have undoubtedly killed such na- 
tional enterprises again and again. 
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We have American toys, and we 
want to keep them.” 

Mr. Dodge’s claims for the in- 
genuity and educational value of 
American toys were supported by 
merchants who sell toys to the 
public. None of these gentlemen 
believes that American toys are 
threatened by German imitation 
or undercutting. Naturally, they 
are anxious to buy merchandise as 
reasonably as possible, and carry 
as wide a line as they can, but 
they think that there is ample 
room,.in the American market for 
both domestic and imported play- 
things. Characteristic American 
toys like the Ives and Lionel train 
sets and mechanical boats, the Gil- 
bert “Erector” outfits, the Ideal 
airplanes—real models capable of 
flying—the American jumping 
toys, Daisy air rifles and the like, 
are protected by patents or but- 
tressed with the protective tariff 
of consumer advertising. 


THE GERMAN STRONGHOLD 


“The only thing the Germans 
excelled in,” said one department 
store buyer, “were dolls, stuffed 
animals, carved wooden toys, tin 
toys, boats and cheap train sets. 
They made a bisque doll head that 
was hard to duplicate. But 
American manufacturers have 
made one of composition that is 
just as good, and American doll 
bodies are excellent. 

“Dolls are the outstanding item 
in the toy situation. There has 
been much complaint of American 
quality, and many dealers believe 
that only the German dolls can 
fulfil demand. The trouble in this 
line was that a lot of American 
concerns, knowing little about the 
business, went into doll-making as 
soon as the German supplies were 
cut off, turned out inferior prod- 
ucts, and created prejudice among 
merchants and consumers which 
has hurt good American dolls. 
This is the outstanding failure of 
Americans to supplant Germans 
in the toy industry. Lionel and 
Ives train sets have displaced the 
German ‘Bing’ products to such 
a degree that the public will have 
nothing but the American article. 
Ideal airplanes, packed in a box, 
to. be put together by the pur- 
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on RDINARILY, advertising, 
| no matter how profitable, 
{A entails a great amount of 





printed word” can sometimes be meas 
ured in minutes or seconds—that of 
ordinary outdoor advertising in days, 
weeks or months. 


There is such a thing as long-lived, 
wasteless advertising—“Ing-Rich” 
Signs. To the last penny “Ing-Rich” 
Signs are an investment because their 
appeal is permanent. Their beautiful 
colors of solid mineral porcelain (fused 
into steel) assure fadeless publicity 
that is always productive. By con- 
stantly attracting customers at the 
sales points of your organization they 
will continue to pay lucrative divi- 
dends for many years. Their cost is low 
enough to put them within reach of 
moderate advertising appropriations. 


We will be glad to send you, entirely 
free of obligation, a sample “Ing-Rich” 
Sign with descriptive literature. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


College Hill » Beaver Falls, Pa. 


“FADELESS PUBLICITY IN EVERLASTING PORCELAIN” 
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chaser and flown, have practically 
no German competition—the near- 
est thing is a little tin airplane 
that runs only on the ground. 
American jumping toys excel Ger- 
man because they are more 
practical. 

“In a few cases the German 
article is better, as in small steam 
engines run by alcohol, but 
American manufacturers have de- 
vised a steam engine that runs by 
electric heat, and it is better qual- 
ity, and in greater demand. There 
are American train sets elec- 
trically driven; painting, paper- 
folding, modeling, and other sets 
for kindergarten work; drawing- 
master contrivances that work on 
the pantagraph principle, teaching 
free-hand drawing—all absolutely 
without foreign competition. The 
advertised American lines are 
making steady gains, and foreign 
manufacturers have not been able 
to compete, and probably never 
will. The little Japanese doll, 
originated in Japan, will always 
be popular, and the Japanese are 
skilful in making tiny toys. But 
they cannot equal the German 
product, which combines quality 
with cheapness, while the Ger- 
mans, in turn, cannot touch 
American quality or compete in 
anything but price. There is a 
world of room for both Ameri- 
can and German toys.” 


SEES A CONTINUED DEMAND FOR 
GERMAN TOYS 


“German toys will be back as 
strong as ever,” said another de- 
partment store buyer. “The public 
wants the characteristic German 
things. But there is room for both 
American and German toys, and 
neither is likely to displace the 
other. The Germans excel in dolls, 
a line in which Americans have 
made a conspicuous failure, but 
Americans could easily hold their 
own in scientific toys, as well as in 
manufacturing on the quantity 
production basis, with standardi- 
zation of parts. That principle 
has yet to be put into our toy in- 
dustry, along with the viewpoint 
that toys are not for children 
alone. Grown people are as much 
fascinated by ingenious educa- 
tional toys as children, and the 
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greater their appeal to grown-ups 
the greater their interest for chil- 
dren. Americans did not utilize 
their opportunities during the war 
to build up a scientific toy indus- 
try, largely because they have not 
yet grasped this viewpoint—that 
toys are not simply things to play 
with, but an influence for educa- 
tion, character building, Ameri- 
canization.” 

The next man interviewed had 
“friends in both places,” so to 
speak, for he was the editor of a 
toy trade journal, read by mer- 
chants and manufacturers. His 
viewpoint was middle-of-the-road. 
He couldn’t see the danger: 

“German imports of toys during 
the next two or three years,” he 
said, “will not exceed twenty-five 
per cent of the total sales in this 
country, whereas before the war 
German toys ran to forty-five per 
cent. In 1919-20 twelve leading 
American toy manufacturers made 
and sold more playthings than our 
whole German importations for 
any single pre-war year—maxi- 
mum purchases from Germany 
were about $9,000,000 in the rec- 
ord year. Our German doll im- 
ports reached $2,500,000 the most 
prosperous year before the war. 
Last year’s American doll output 
attained the tremendous aggregate 
of $25,000,000—ten times the 
greatest pre-war importations of 
German dolls. 

“American retailers have created 
an all-year-round demand for 
toys. Department stores and spe- 
cialty shops carry them in stock 
all year, feature them, link toys to 
the seasonal interests of the peo- 
ple. New outlets for toys have 
been created at summer resorts, 
winter resorts, beaches, street car- 
nivals, fairs and other places 
where they are sold, and also of- 
fered for prizes in games. This 
is something absolutely foreign 
and inconceivable to the Germans, 
who have always regarded toys 
simply as Christmas novelties, and 
built their whole industry on that 
one-season, unbalanced basis. 

“T think the Germans will get 
back most of their trade in dolls 
and small mechanical toys, but 
they will make no impression 

(Continued on page 153) 
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236 Miles of 
Postage Stamps 


| a pene Poletg HEADQUARTERS in 
1920 used over $150,000.00 worth of Parcel- 
post stamps to distribute ad-plates from its fac- 
tory in Cincinnati to newspapers throughout the 
United States. This is a strip of one cent stamps 
236 miles long. Express charges totaling over 
$10,000.00 were paid on bulk shipments of elec- 
trotypes to advertisers for their dealers’ service. 


The increase in our capacity to ONE_MILLION 
SQUARE INCHES OF PLATE MATTER 
DAILY in 1921 from FIVE THOUSAND 
SQUARE INCHES daily in 1899 has been due 
to close co-operation intelligently applied to the 
requirements of advertisers and advertising 
agencies. 

Our new home is monumental evidence of what 
that service has meant both to our clients and 
to ourselves. It is unquestionably the largest of 
its kind in the world especially designed and 
equipped for the manufacture and distribution 
of advertising plates of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPES—ALUMINOTYPES —STE REO- 
TYPES—MATS in trade-cuts or complete ads.’ 


Ask any five national advertisers you may think of. It is 
entirely probable that we are serving three out of the 
five, and they will undoubtedly tell you that, 


“‘We Co-operate!”’ 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 
Monadnock Block Kresge Bidg. 200 Fifth Avenue 






































The New $400,000 Home of Electrotyping Headquarters Wholly 
Occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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Impressions 


OICES, colors, figures—all create impressions 
that sway conclusions. 


Stationery likewise makes certain impressions— 
impressions that seem to mirror the character of 
the individual—or the organization—whose sig- 
nature is on the letter. Thus good stationery is a 
real business asset. At all times it conveys the right 
thoughts—suggests the better business qualities. 


No one is a better judge of paper values than your 
printer. Ask him about an order of letter-heads 
and office forms on Systems Bond. Get a sample, 
and note the brisk crackle and the compact, rich 
texture. Then get the price! 

























Systems is a business bond of reasonable price, yet 
it has a generous content of rag, assuring uniform 
quality. Also it is very carefully seasoned by loft- 
drying. 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a compre- 
hensive group of papers—a grade for every bond 
and ledger need—all produced under the same 
j advantageous conditions—and including the well- 
known Pilgrim, Transcript, Manifest and Atlantic 





marks. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


® 


The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
























Adaptability — 


What other paper 
for instance, adapts 
itself so well to the pro- 
ductive type of mailing 
piece pictured above 
—or any other kind of 
direct advertising? 

And in what other 
paper will you find a 
surface that insures 
such exquisite print- 
ing — and a folding 
quality that so thor- 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 
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Exponents of fine printing who are turning 
their best efforts into advertising literature 
are choosing Foldwell Coated Paper for 
the extra advantages it offers. 


oughly protects its 
appearance? These 
are advantages that 
set Foldwell apart 
from all other coated 
papers. 

You can tell better, 
perhaps, how impres- 
sive Foldwell will 
make your sales liter- 
aturebyexperimenting 
with actual samples. 
Shall we send them? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Dept. A—870 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Coated Book 
Coa:ed Cover 
Coated Writing 
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whatever on the _ characteristic 
American educational toys. We 
10w have about 2,000 toy factories 
in the United States, and the trend 
is toward high-class educational 
toys for permanence, and all-year- 
round entertainment and instruc- 
tion. Our 1921 sales will probably 
reach about sixty per cent of the 
business last year, the banner year 
of the industry. This year’s de- 
crease is due to general depression 
and curtailment of purchasing in 
every line. There is undoubted 
wisdom in the demand for an 
equitable basis of valuation for 
toy imports, no matter what the 
rate of tariff may be. The Ger- 
mans themselves now value their 
mark at about one-tenth of its 
former purchasing power, while 
Americans value it at only one- 
eighteenth. If the true German 
valuation were put on German 
products instead of exchange val- 
uation, that would increase it from 
the tariff standpoint, and if Amer- 
ican manufacturers were protected 
on that basis the toy industry 
would not suffer. Otherwise, the 
Germans can make it decidedly 
dificult for American manufac- 
turers to compete in some lines, 
particularly in their characteristic 
products, such as dolls.” 

A general importer with connec- 
tions pretty much all over Europe, 
as well as the Orient, spoke feel- 
ingly of dolls: 

“Dolls were my pet department 
before the war,” he said, “and it 
is heart-breaking to look back 
eight years, contrasting the pre- 
war dolls and doll trade with what 
you will find in the toy business 
today. Why, we'll have to teach 
every little girl born since 1915 
what a real doll is, and teach her 
to love it. There are plenty of 
American dolls, yes, and some of 
them of excellent quality within 
their limitations, but none with the 
beautiful bisque head and natural 
features of the imported doll. But 
the American doll at its best today 
is the survival of a period during 
which much trash was made and 
marketed. Both the trade and the 
public are tired of trash and, 
when imported dolls are offered, 
will turn away from the Ameri- 
‘an product, in my opinion. In 
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other toys there are things made 
in Germany which have never been 
made here, and cannot be pro- 
duced in this country—cheap iron 
toys, mechanical toys, wooden 
carved toys, and some mechanical 
toys. TheSe are part of the whole 
toy line, and necessary in building 
up a balanced toy business. In the 
agitation for a higher tariff much 
has been said about German cheap- 
ness, particularly the low exchange 
value of the mark. The mark is 
down, but I can assure you as an 
importer that German prices are 
fifty to one hundred per cent 
higher than before the war. Con- 
siderable quantities of German 
toys, with notions, clocks, fabrics, 
chinaware and the like, are being 
imported. But it is all merchan- 
dise of the kind we bought from 
Germany before the war, and we 
are importing smaller quantities.” 

Another importer specializing in 
toys not only confirmed these 
views, but said that German goods 
were so far behind his needs in 
quantity, quality and range that he 
was giving a very large share of 
his attention to maintaining a do- 
mestic toy department established 
during the war. 


QUALITY IN AMERICAN-MADE DOLLS 


As the American dolls seem to 
be under general suspicion among 
the importers and retailers, a visit 
was paid to C. E. Hawkes, of 
American Doll Manufacturers, 
Inc., an association recently or- 
ganized in this particular industry. 
Most of the manufacturers who 
belong to it are also members of 
the general toy manufacturers’ or- 
ganization, the doll association 
having been formed to deal with 
their special trade and technical 
problems. 

Mr. Hawkes readily admitted 
that there was reason for the 
American doll’s bad reputation, 
and explained why. 

“In 1914,” he said, “there were 
only about a dozen doll manufac- 
turers in New York City. When 
German dolls stopped coming in, 
hundreds of concerns went into 
the industry, mostly with no ex- 
perience whatever. You know 
what war quality is in other mer- 
chandise, I suppose. Well, we had 


















not only bad dolls made by un- 
skilful manufacturers, but war- 
quality dolls made by those who 
knew the business—the old, fa- 
miliar story of careless and unskil- 
ful help, scarcity of materials, and 
so forth. Today, most*of the vol- 
unteer and amateur doll makers 
are out of business, but we have 
more than one hundred concerns 
making good dolls.” 

“As good as the Germans?” 

“Why, yes—better! Our trade 
slogan tells the story.” He pointed 
to a showcard which read: 


Avorp CHILpDHOop’s TraGepy, A BRoKEN 
Dott—Buy American-Mape Do ts. 


“American dolls are made with 
composition heads more durable 
than the German bisque. They are 
better dressed than German’ dolls, 
and will shortly have the artistic 
touches in heads that have been 
lacking—manufacturers are now 
getting around to that detail, 
which was necessarily neglected 
during the war. Two kinds of 
composition are used. One is glue, 
sawdust and plaster, made into 
heads by a cold-press process. It 
is durable, but may be injured by 
dampness. Another is a combina- 
tion of short fibre wood pulp 
known as ‘wood flour,’ with a cel- 
luloid binding and an enamel fin- 
ish, These heads are made by a 
hot-press process and are damp- 
proof and unbreakable. Thus our 
association slogan, which differen- 
tiates the American doll from the 
imported. With quality attained 
and standardized, we can hold our 
market through advertising. The 
slogan is already being advertised 
in trade journals and distributed 
to retailers in the form of show- 
cards, and can be made the basis 
of a consumer campaign.” 

For a man representing manu- 
facturers, Mr. Hawkes seenied 
quite easy in his mind about Ger- 
man competition. Figures show- 
ing growth in imports of German 
dolls did not disturb him, nor re- 
ports that German toys were going 
into bond in great quantities. 

“Doll imports from Germany 
the first five months of this year 
were less than a quarter-million 
dollars. What does that amount 
to? Yet they were less than the 
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imports during the same period 
last year. Dolls going into bond? 
Why, here’s an announcement of 
an importer’s auction sale of dolls 
and toys being closed out in bank- 
ruptcy. Imports of German dolls 
since the armistice have been neg- 
ligible, and last year the importers 
were hard hit when the public 
stopped buying dolls along with 
everything else. It stopped buying 
both the German doll and the 
American doll, and so the Ger- 
mans haven’t been bringing in 
goods. ‘Should buying suddenly 
be resumed this year, they will not 
have time now to get stocks to 
our markets, whereas American 
manufacturers are ready to re- 
sume production immediately and 
supply Christmas demand.” 

Mr. Hawkes thought American 
dolls needed protection by some 
system of valuation which would 
eliminate the difference between 
the dollar and the mark. Canada 
has a plan whereby depreciation in 
the value of any foreign money is 
figured, for import purposes, not 
more than fifty per cent below pre- 
war exchange rates. Thus, the 
German mark, with a value of 
about a cent in this country, is 
figured at twelve cents by the 
Canadian customs house. An un- 
successful effort has been made to 
have the same plan adopted by our 
Government. 

Altogether, one got the impres- 
sion that the German menace to 
our toy industry must be qualified 
by a large IF. It may materialize 
later, but it is largely theoretical 
now. On the other hand, the 
American toy industry has ele- 
ments of strength available if it 
comes to competitive fighting— 
patents, inventiveness, quality, ad- 
vertising, the advantage of being 
on the spot, understanding Ameri- 
can demand, teamwork in increas- 
ing retail outlets and making toys 
all-year-round merchandise. Pend- 
ing tariff settlement, however, lit- 
tle is said about such advantages 
and much about the terrible things 
the Germans may do to the Ameri- 
can dolly and tin soldier and toy 
train IF— 

It seems to the writer that if he 
were a Congressman and had to 
listen to the highly colored, one- 
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| Victor Talking Machine Co. 


AND 


DEJONGE ART MAT 


N& small part of the beauty of the eight four-page 
signatures distributed in portfolios by the Viétor 
Talking Machine Company is due to Deyonce Art Mat 
—the paper which was used in this beautiful piece of 
salesmanship. 

Dejonce Art Mat has been charaéterized as the ““Tif- 
fany of Coated Papers.’’ It has no lustre, brings out every 
detail of the photograph or drawing with all the beauty 
of an engraving and gives a uniform impression on both 
sides of the sheet. 

If your printer has no samples to spare, drop us a line 
before it slips your mind. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York 
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Rochester | 
is the best market in New York 
State, outside the metropolis, 

for automobiles and accessories 
















THE HERALD has always led all other Rochester 
newspapers in volume of automobile and accessory 
advertising. 


The record for the first eight months of 1921: 
THE ROCHESTER HERALD 






485,492 lines 


Democrat & Chronicle - - 370,916 *‘ 
Times-Union - - - - 165,158 ‘ 
Post-Express - - - - 146,006 ‘ 











The Herald always produces results for its 
advertisers because it reaches a most pros- 
perous and responsive class of readers. 
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Every successful executive—and particularly every ass 
sales and advertising manager—must plan his moves secone 
in advance according to some well defined system. y= 
He must visualize the territory to be covered. He ay 
must see this territory, not as so many square miles, hy 
+ 0 
f but as so many salesmen, so many dealers, so much ant of 
H advertising—so many sales. ~~ 
' We know of no better way to gain graphic con- — 
' trol of your business and its possibilities than by using try 
i a Ranp MCNat ty Map System. ae 
| Thousands of business men are now using eB 
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{ the location of installations, weeding out dead towns, Seal 
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dencies, cutting traveling expenses, uncovering new tle m¢ 
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tomers prompt attention, and as an advance danger them. 
signal on slumping sales. would 
‘We 
RAND MfNALLY & GOMPANY ey 
Map Headquarters 2 Dek 
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536 S. CLrarK St., CHICAGO 42 E. 22np St., New York 1 | 
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sided tariff arguments presented 
day after day to Congressional 
committees, he might come back 
with an argument of his own, 
somewhat like this: 

“Grant that the Germans have 
all the advantages and you the dis- 
advantages. Do you think you 
could go over to Germany, hire 
cheap labor, living by European 
standards, work it without factory 
regulations, pay it in marks worth 
a little more than a cent, and put 
yourself out of business here as 
an American manufacturer ?” 

Just make a mental inventory of 
those factors in American business 
like advertising and creative sell- 
ing of which foreigners know 
hardly anything. Add the advan- 
tage of being Johnny-on-the-spot, 
and answer it yourself! 





Cities Can Learn from 
St. Louis 


The Pilgrim aay Association, 
Boston, in its official bulletin, says that 
St. Louis in its advertising has set an 
example for Boston to follow. “A re- 
cent issue of Printers’ Ink,” says the 
bulletin, “announced the opening of the 
second big advertising campaign of the 
city of St. Louis. We hear a good 
deal about St. Louis these days, prob- 
ably because St. Louis is determined 
that we shall. 

“Boston is conceded to be a centre 
of culture. And culture is a concomit- 
ant of long-possessed wealth, and wealth 
comes from activity in business. 

“So Boston may not rest upon her 
laurels. The traditions of history are 
invaluable, and upon Boston the coun- 
try may well rely to keep alive the 
lessons of that historic past of which so 
many reminders are f d by this 
region. 

“But there is such a thing as living 
too much in the past. These be swift 
and strenuous times. Great industrial 
evolutions are taking place. The world 
do move, and we must give some 
thought to the present and the future. 

“Truly, one could wish sometimes 
that good old Boston would show a lit- 
tle more pep. We are blessed with 
innumerable natural and acquired ad- 
vantages. Let us make the most of 
them, Let us learn to cackle a little. 

“A touch of Western _breeziness 
would be a good thing for Boston. 

“We have a good thing. Why not 
advertise it?” 








Dwight L. Woodruff, recently general 
Eastern. and export manager of the 
Apple Growers Association, Hood River, 
Ore., has become general manager of 
the Wenatchee District Co-operative 
Association, Wenatchee, Wash., a co- 
operative apple-selling organization. 
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"The most economi- 


cal medium for 
obtaining necessary 
publicity is the 
daily newspaper. It 
is the directory of 
the daily buyer. Its 
circulation is con- 
centrated through- 
out your distribu- 
tion. By using 
newspapers inthese 
large shopping cen- 
ters you reach the 
greatest number of 
buyers at the least 
cost. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 


Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Information regarding 


these shopping cen- 
ters and trade condi- 
tions will be gladly 
furnished by the ad- 
vertising departments 
of these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


Derroit Sr. Louis * 
701 Ford Bldg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bidg. 
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Advertising 





(Continued from page 6) 


doubt upon future statements in 
advertising copy which may be 
met with? To the mind of the 
ordinary individual, untrained in 
the school of tin shoes and toast- 
and-water, it certainly does. 

As to whether or not such a 
statement is unfortunately neces- 
sary in order to protect the seller 
against those who might try to 
take advantage of him, argument 
might be protracted. It is a fact, 
however, that the late W. Atlee 
Burpee, of Philadelphia, built up 
what was perhaps the largest mail- 
order seed business in the world 
without resorting to any such 
proclamation of the doctrine of 
caveat emptor. From the very 
start, the Burpee catalogue car- 
ried a blanket guarantee which 
stated that while the seedsman 
could not be responsible for the 
success of the crop, “if you are 
not thoroughly satisfied you can 
have your money back any time 
within the year.” 

The seedsmen’s guarantee is 
probably an extreme example. 
But there are plenty of others 
which differ from it only in de- 
gree. Many of them do protect 
the purchaser, but they do it in 
language so grudging and ungra- 
cious as to do positive harm to 
his good-will. 

That a guarantee must be ex- 
pressed in formal, legal phrase- 
ology in order to be valid is a 
superstition. It must be clear and 
precise in its terms, certainly: but 
it is not an indictment—or should 
not be. The seedsmen’s promul- 
gation would be every whit as 
“legal,” and about ten thousand 
times as pleasant, if expressed in 
the language which human beings 
are accustomed to use in dealing 
with other human beings. Some- 
thing like the following might be 
suggested : 

“Though the utmost care is 
used in grading and selection, we 


- only 
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cannot be absolutely certain of 
the description or quality of seeds 
or plants, nor can we forecast the 
conditions under which they may 
be grown. Therefore it is impos- 
sible to give any guarantee, and 
the contents of this package are 
sold with that understanding. We 
shall gladly refund your money if 
you prefer not to accept the goods 
on those terms.” 

I think there is no doubt what- 
ever that a general overhauling of 
guarantees on the general plan 
suggested would be profitable. It 
would at least be conducive to a 
friendly sentiment, instead of the 
reverse, and the harm it would do 
would be chiefly confined to the 
minds of those who prefer eggs 
to asphalt as a footing. Even if 
an occasional unregenerate spirit 
did try to take an unfair advan- 
tage of the absence of “afore- 
saids” and “whereases” in the 
document, it might be worth it, at 
that. It all depends upon the 
value you put upon friendship. 

Of course there are plenty of 
more obvious ways in which the 
influence of one’s advertising is 
counteracted. A snappish tele- 
phone operator; a careless deliv- 
eryman; a snobbish salesman ;— 
there are dozens of human factors 
involved. It is not always pos- 
sible to keep such matters under 
control. But in connection with 
the written and: printed messages 
which are sent to the public, it is 
certainly possible for the adver- 
tiser to see that they do not give 
offense by a too aggressive flavor 
of “heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 

The difficulty, I suppose, lies in 
the fact that it is customary to 
classify one’s relations with the 
public as that which is “advertis- 
ing,” and that which is not. Too 
often as a result the public sees 
two different personalities, and the 
question is, Which is the mask: 
the advertising, or the non- 
advertising? If the public would 
stop to consider—but it 
won’t, as everybody knows; and 
it is not altogether to be blamed 
if it sometimes concludes that the 
advertising is merely a suit of 
sheep’s clothing prepared for the 
occasion. 
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It’s like this: Last month 
we told you that it must 
be because balloons cost so 
little that you haven't 
thought of using them—not 
dignified and all that! 


But read what Hart- 
Parr, ‘‘Founders of 
the Tractor Indus- 
try,” think of them. 
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In these days of real he- 
man selling, The Balloon Idea 
is coming back strong. 
And rightly so, for they are 
the Universal Toy—real 
sales-makers. 


And if all reports 
are true, you want 
more sales, don’t 
you? 


If you will drop us a line telling us what you make, 
through whom you sell it and who uses it, your 
trademark, etc., we will send you without obligation 
suggested selling plans. Get The Balloon Idea and 
write today. And please remember that our balloon 
colors are milled in and will not come off. 





The Perfection Rubber Company 


2093 Columbus Road 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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Representatives Club Hears 
Fuller and Wyman 


A meeting of the Representatives 


‘lub of New York was held on Sep- | 


ember 12, at which addresses were 
made by C. W. Fuller, advertising man- 
ger of Photoplay Magazine, and presi- 


ent of the club, and by Phillips 
Vyman, executive secretary of the 
*eriodical Publishers’ Association. 


Mr. Fuller explained the plans and 
uurposes of the recently reorganized 
Periodical Publishers’ Association and 
-equested that club members 
every endeavor to co-operate with the 
issociation in its efforts to carry out 
its plans and achieve its purposes. 

An outline of the magazine’s position 
n the advertising world was ee by 
Mr. Wyman in his address. r. Wy- 
man also stated the opinion of the 
\ssociation on how publishers of maga- 
zines could best handle the major prob- 
lems that now confront them. 

Roy Williams, of Scientific American, 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the club to succeed J. 
Mitchell Thorsen, recently with Cos- 
mopolitan. 





Looking for Souvenirs for 
Children 


Brien, SmitH & Royer, Inc. 
GreenspurcG, Pa., Sept. 10, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


PRINTERS’ 


make | 


| 
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e have four children’s departments | 
in our chain of shoe stores and are de- | 


sirous to find 
swings, slides and other playthings that 
would be attractive to children. 

e are also interested in little sou- 
venirs and novelties, mostly of a toy 
nature, that we can give to the children 


as they come in our store, either with | 


their parents or to make a purchase. 

e give out souvenirs of the better 
sort, costing around five to ten cents 
per article. 

f you could advise us of some firms 
who make a specialty of these novelties 
and other playtime devices mentioned, 
it will be a very great courtesy to us. 


Brien, Smitu & Royer, Inc. 


Mrs. A. C. Holme with 
W. I. Tracy Agency 


Mrs. Ada Collins Holme has joined 
the staff of W. I. Tracy, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. For the last 
three years Mrs. Holme has been a 
member of the editorial and advertising 
staffs of Women’s Wear, New York. 
me she had been with Marshall 
Field & Co. and B. Altman & Co., New 
York, in advertising work. 


B. A. Freiwald with Adver- 
type Co. 


Belmont A. Freiwald, formerly pro- 
duction manager for the Charles Ad- 
vertising Service, New York, is now 
with the Advertype Company of that 








city. 
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THE DOOR 
: IS OPEN :: 


NDUSTRIAL Unrest 
in Great Britain is dis- 
appearing, so that Trade 

Conditions may be expected 
materially to improve. 

And they will improve all 
the more rapidly if sound 
Advertising is done liberally 
and intelligently. 
Advertisers of high - class 
goods and service know that 
their best British medium 
is “ PUNCH.” 


Acting on that knowledge 
it will pay them to enquire 
at once what space is avail- 
able during the balance of 
1921. 

And also to arrange for space 
in 1922, for which year 
bookings are already heavy. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Manager, “Punch” 

10 Beeverie Street 

Leadon, E.C.4, Bngland 
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o 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


159 
Columns . 


of sifted advertising were pub- 
lished in The Atlanta Journal, 
Friday, September 9, 1921. 


Nothing special—just the regis- 
tering of improved business 
through “The First Newspaper 
of the South.” 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


he 


ranscript 
Journal 


is read 
TaRs¥Anelth - 
of every 
lOOHomey 
li atelar 
am Cat-Ye Tate) 
Territory 





THE PEORIA JOURNAL 
Ghe Peoria Transcript 
SUNDAY JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

It Can. De Done 


PEORIA- 


Ind Largest City in Illinois 
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He Has a Library on Selling 


Tue Axron EnGravincG ComMPANy 
Axron, Onto, September 8, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has for a number of years 
been a student of the selling problen 
and has bought a great many books 
dealing with this subject. However, h: 
has never in his experience run across 
the valuable and helpful informatio: 
along this line that is to be found i: 
almost every issue of Printers’ Inx. 

These articles have all been very 
carefully read and digested, and th 
majority of them clipped and filed fo 
reperusal, and I am of the opinion tha 
if they were printed in book form the 
would be a great deal more to the poin 
than any of the so-called books on ad 
vertising, selling and general business 
management that now clutter up the 
market. 

Tue Axron Encravinc Company, 

R. B. Hetzer, Sales Manager. 


New Accounts for Blooming- 
dale-Weiler Agency 


The following accounts have been 
obtained by the Bloomingdale-Weile: 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia: Al 
bert M. Greenfield, Philadelphia, real 
estate development, 400, 300 and 200 
line copy to run twice a week for four 
months in the newspapers of Eastern 
Pennsylvania; Wallace Coffee Company, 
Philadelphia, advertising Vincent Coffee 
in six- and eight-inch space over two 
columns in newspapers of Philadelphia 
and surrounding territory; First Penny 


Savings Bank, of Philadelphia, five 
times a week in forty newspapers of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 


and Maryland, and the R. K. Tire 
Company, Philadelphia, copy to run in 
farm papers: of the East and in cer 
tain dailies. 


— ! 
- Sip" Pe 
Carl T. Hinrichs with 
Jacaues Back 
Carl T. Hinrichs, who recently re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Nashville Tennessean. has assumed ac 
tive charge of the periodicals published 
by Jacques Back in Nashville. In his 
new connection Mr. Hinrichs will super 
vise the advertising of the Nashville 
Review, Merchant and Manufacturer, 
Tennessee Highway Journal, Tennessee 
State Dental Journal, Peabody Reflector 
and other publications. 
Mr. Hinrichs had been in the employ 
of the Tennessean for over ten years. 


Canadian Sales Tax on 
Advertising 


The Canadian postal administration 
has informed the United States Post 
Office Department that advertising mat- 
ter sent in the mails from the United 
States to Canada, on which the customs 
duty has not been prepaid by means of 
customs-duty stamps, will be subject to 
a sales tax of 4 per cent of the customs- 
duty paid value, which tax is Rr 
at the customs port of entry in Canada. 
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THE 
OMAHA BEE 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


announces the appointment of 


JOHN GLASS 


Special Representative 


In all points west of Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and Atlanta, including the 
entire Pacific Coast territory. 


The Omaha Bee Service 
Department 


is fully equipped to properly mer- 
chandise the advertising of national 
advertisers seeking distribution and 
increased sales in Nebraska and South- 
western Iowa, which territory offers a 
most receptive market as a result of 
bumper crops this year. 


JOHN GLASS 


Publishers Representative 


- Wrigley Bldg. Claus Spreckles Bldg. 


Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Solve Un- The unemploy- 
ment situation 

employment needs no pub- 
with More licity. It is the 
Advertising biggest problem 


facing this nation today. Econo- 
mists have said that it is at the 
root of all other business troubles. 
President Harding and Secretary 
Hoover have called a conference 
to consider the subject. In ad- 
vance of this conference, every- 
body is entitled to his own solu- 
tion and suggestions. 

One plan which has received 
attention called upon every person 
to spend a certain amount more 
during one week than he had 
counted upon. This, it was sup- 
posed, would start the wheels of 
industry moving. Another sug- 
gestion was for every employer 
to increase his working force by 
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a certain quota. Putting those 
who are unwillingly idle to work 
has been offered as a panacea for 
our present weakened purchasing 
power and our unemployment 
problem. 

The first plan has been called 
unsound by economists. The sec- 
ond plan requires more than mere 
faith and foresight. It requires 
orders before any manufacturer 
will add any definite number of 
new men to his payroll. So 
Printers’ INK, to join the ranks 
of suggesters, ‘offers its own. 

No quick, one-week idea is go- 
ing to be a universal panacea, but 
one thing will do more to put men 
back at work, to get them pro- 
ducing, earning and_ spending 
again than anything else. As 
George Eastman said in his letter 
to a workman who asked him 
why he was laid off: 

“Right now the economical 
production of goods is most im- 
portant, for not only are people 
spending less freely, but com- 
petition is keen. Other manu- 
facturers, including foreign 
manufacturers with low labor 
costs, are after our markets. To 
offset this we are increasing our 
sales force and increasing our 
advertising.” 

More advertising and better 
sales efforts, the elimination of all 
possible waste in distribution 
seems, from where we are sitting, 
like the best permanent solution 
of the unemployment problem. 

When George Coon, president 
of the Corliss Coon Company, 
states that he can reduce the price 
of his collars without cutting 
wages by eliminating distribution 
waste, he has a thought for every 
man in the business. If, as econo- 
mists have stated, we have in 
periods of depression all except 
25 per cent of our normal busi- 
ness, surely 50 per cent more 
effort should make up for much 
of this loss. When the manufac- 
turer can make his banker see 
that more advertising linked up 
with better sales effort will put 
men to work producing, earning 
and spending again, we shall be 
on our way to solve the unem- 
ployment problem in the only per- 
manent way. 
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The result of the conference in 
Washington may be a commis- 
sion of experts, to study the de- 
pression and propose a plan of 
action. On the report of such a 
commission it is hoped that some 
measure that can be promptly ap- 
plied to meet immediate problems, 
and also the outlines of a perma- 
nent economic policy, will appear 
which, if adopted, would reduce 
violent fluctuations in business. 
But in order to have that com- 
mission’s findings placed upon 
sound business principles it is re- 
spectfully suggested that among 
the committee there be included 
representative, progressive bank- 
ers, and representative, progres- 
sive advertising agency men. 
There will undoubtedly be manu- 
facturers and representatives of 
labor present, but it is time that 
bankers who are the source of 
most advertising appropriations at 
present, and advertising men, get 
to know each other so that bank- 
ers can understand what an im- 
portant place better advertising 
could play in the immediate press- 
ing problem of securing work for 
the army of the unemployed by 
helping get more orders for the 
men who are expected to employ 
them. 





New Anyone who has 
Cotton carefully ex- 


amined the fall 
Advertisers issues of our va- 


rious classes of publications, will 
be surprised to see the large quan- 
tity of cotton textile advertising 
which they are carrying. 

This is another illustration of 
the fact that very often an indus- 
try finds itself during a crisis. 
Certainly no business was hit 
harder than the business that 
grows, manufactures and distrib- 
utes cotton. A drop in the price 
of raw cotton from forty cents to 
eleven cents a pound is apparently 
the worst calamity that ever be- 
fell the industry. Actually, how- 
ever, it may turn out to be the 
best thing that ever happened in 
cotton history. 

David B. Gibson, vice-president 
of Industrial Publications, Inc., 
said recently that the revelations 
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of unsavory conditions existing 
in certain sections of the build- 
ing trades, in the long run will 
prove a good thing for the indus- 
try. Untoward conditions will be 
cleaned up, and with the return 
of more public confidence the 
whole business will be on a 
sounder foundation. That is what 
happened to the life insurance 
companies. The Hughes investi- 
gation was the best stroke of 
good fortune they ever experi- 
enced. Likewise we are sure 
time will prove that the present 
travail through which the grain 
exchanges are passing will be the 
means of establishing them on a 
better basis than ever. 

While these parallels do not fit 
the cotton industry exactly, the 
same principle applies. Cotton has 
not been under an investigation or 
under criticism. It suffered merely 
because the people were not buy- 
ing. Silk and wool and leather 
and other raw products suffered 
similarly, but cotton was probably 
affected more because the con- 
verters and sellers of cotton prod- 
ucts are, generally speaking, an 
easy-going lot. Cotton materials 
are allowed to push their own 
way through the industries. Not 
much sales and advertising as- 
sistance has been given to them. 
Very little attention was given to 
the exploration of new markets. 
Mills, as a rule, do not advertise. 
Even the manufacturers of cotton 
garments do not advertise to the 
same extent as do the manufac- 
turers of competitive materials. 

This has always been a weak- 
ness in the cotton situation. It 
has always subjected cotton to the 
vagaries of supply and demand, 
thus penalizing the cotton grower 
whenever there is a big crop. 
Every business is of course sub- 
ject to the vagaries of economic 
law, but its inexorableness can be 
modified by the more energetic 
promotion of markets. The de- 
pression has apparently taught 
this lesson to the cotton folks. 
Gingham dresses, maids’ and 
nurses’ uniforms, hosiery, under- 
wear, waists and many other 
cotton products are now being 
advertised. Several new adver- 
tisers have broken into print. 
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This is a splendid start and we 
hope that the whole textile indus- 
try is coming back, that the cotton 
manufacturers will remember the 
nearer they get their propositions 
to the ultimate consumer, the less 
subject they will be to the fluctua- 
tions of business conditions. It 
probably will be some time before 
the cotton growers become ad- 
vertisers. That is undoubtedly 
coming. In the meantime, the 
industry will have every reason to 
congratulate itself if the manufac- 
turers of cotton products adver- 
tise. There are literally hundreds 
of potential advertisers in the 
cotton trades. 





Government In line with the 
general policy of 


Pacey departmental re- 
oserto organization 
Business which is steadily 


gaining headway in Washington, 
Secretary Hoover announces a re- 
alignment of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 
which is of considerable signifi- 
cance. Briefly stated, the change 
consists in the establishment of 
what are known as_ industrial 
divisions, each with a trained spe- 
cialist at its head, and each con- 
cerned with the gathering and 
dissemination of information for 
a particular group of interests. 
Thirteen divisions have already 
been established—Fuel, Leather, 
Transportation, Textiles, Indus- 
trial Machinery, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Foodstuffs, Electrical 
Machinery, Rubber, Iron and 
Steel, Lumber, Automobiles and 
Trucks, Commercial Law—and 
others are yet to be added. 

The importance of this change 
is greater than appears on the 
surface, since it involves the ap- 
plication of the work of the Bu- 
reau’s 600 commercial agents 
abroad directly to the needs of 
the different branches of industry. 
The division head knows the re- 
quirements of his own industry, 
and can instruct the commercial 
agent abroad as to exactly what 
information is wanted. Further- 
more, he will be able to interpret 
the information received in terms 
of his own industry, to select 
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what is of interest, and pass it on, 
thus relieving the business man 
of the necessity of picking out 
morsels of information from a 
mass of miscellaneous commerce 
reports. 

“The men in charge of these 
divisions,” Mr. Hoover said, “have 
been chosen from the industries 
themselves and in most instances 
have been selected in co-operation 
with their trade associations so 
that they bring to the department 
not only specialized knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of these particular 
industrial groups, but in turn may 
interpret to the foreign staff the 
needs of these industries and de- 
velop the material received in 
such form as may be of the 
greatest use in the industry to 
which it is related.” 

It is a special satisfaction to 
record changes of this character, 
since they give evidence of a 
change in the traditional attitude 
of the Government. Instead of 
trying to pour business into the 
molds provided by the Govern- 
ment, there appears to be a 
growing tendency to adapt the 
functions of Government to the 
needs of business. That is a pol- 
icy which we believe to be abso- 
lutely sound, and we are glad to 
give prominence to it whenever 
the occasion warrants. 





Anderson Motor Car Adver- 
tising Plans 


The Anderson Motor Car Company, 
Rock Hill, S. C., has planned a cam- 
paign that calls for the use of trade 
papers and of newspapers as points of 
distribution are established. 

wholesale sales division will be es- 
tablished in New York within a short 
time. . This new division will be under 
the management of Charles B. Shanks, 
who recently joined the Anderson or- 
ganization as vice-president. 





H. M. Weinstock with Koch 
Agency 


Henry M. Weinstock has become 
vice-president of the Koch Co., adver- 
tising agency, Milwaukee. He once 


was sales and advertising manager of 
B. Kuppenheimer & Company, Chicago 
clothing manufacturer, and later was 
sales manager for the Everwear Hosiery 
Company of Milwaukee. 
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A MAN'S LETTER PAPER 



















ies mn 
on Most business men havea semi-personal station- 
nt ery for their more intimate letters—better paper 
of than their regular office stationery, and the ad- 
sy dress only engraved at the top. 
e- Paper for such use should be masculine—fine, : 
he strong paper with sheets of a generous size— : 
reflecting the executive. H 
“1 Crane's Bond, the product of a house that 


le for 120 years has made good paper, is ideal for 
. such a use. The name “Crane” watermarked in 
: the sheet underwrites the good judgment of the i 
man using such paper. { 

' 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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ARE YOU THE MAN? | 


We publish four magazines 
of general circulation. 


Two of them are big subscription 
propositions. 


We are looking for a man to take 
charge of our Subscription De- 
partment. This is a big job and 
it requires a big man to fill it. We 
want a man who has been “through 
the mill,” who has a record for ac- 
complishment. Someone who can 
come to us and say “This is what 
I have done”—not “This is what 
I can do.” 

For the right man this is a splen- 
did opening. 

If you think you are the man we 
would like to hear from you. But 
you'll have to prove it. 

Then we will arrange an interview. 


Address “O. J. E.,” Box 150, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








Copy and Contact Man 


An agency established within 
the year is able to use a man 
who combines the writing of 
compelling copy with a measure 
of sales ability. 

Experience with a line of food 
products and some knowledge 
of merchandising and dietetics 
is desirable, but not essential. 

The agency is well financed 
and is now showing a good 
volume of business in actual 
billing. 

Letters should give all neces- 
sary particulars. 

Address ‘‘N. S.,’’ Box 155, care 
of Printer’s Ink ‘ 
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Bar Association Continues 


Trade-mark Discussion 

The patent section of the Americar 
Bar Association at its meeting in Cin 
cinnati recently devoted two days to 
the discussion of the proposed new 
trade-mark act, the need for which was 
discussed in the August 25 issue of 
Printers’ Inx. The net result was 
that the draft for the new law whicl 
had been prepared by a special commit 
tee was accepted as a basis for what 
the association expects to be a complete 
agreement during the coming year. 

Several minor changes were agree 
upon and the committee, of which Ed 
ward S. Rogers, of Chicago, is chair 
man, was instructed to continue its in 
vestigations and work for another yea: 
with the object of making the new law 
as complete as possible. 

Three new members were added to the 
committee — James T. Newton, ex-com- 
missioner of patents, Melville Church, 
Washington, D. C., and James M. Carr, 
of St. Louis. The holdover members 
of the committee, in addition to Mr. 
Rogers, are Harry D. Nims, of New 
York, A. C. Paul, of Minneapolis, and 
W. M. Symons, of Washington. 

Mr. Rogers informs Printers’ INK 
that the enlarged committee is already 
at work and that it is probable the new 
law will be agreed upon in every detail 
before the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. In that case immediate steps 
will be taken to secure its passage by 
Congress. 





Representation of Buffalo 


“Commercial” 
The Buffalo, N. Y., Commercial has 
appointed Howland & Howland, of New 
ork and Chicago, to represent it in 
the national advertising field. 


Studebaker Reaches Record 


Production 
During August 8,642 cars were pro- 
duced by the Studebaker Corporation. 
This total breaks all previous monthly 
records of the company. 














IN LOS ANGELES 
THE 





a year ago, and more circulation 
than both afternoon rivals com- 
bined., 


It has more advertising than it 
had a year ago, while its after- 
noon rivals show losses from 
month to month. 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles. 


K. W. Mol ° G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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Of Interest to 
AGENCY ART DIRECTORS and ART BUYERS 




















C J.WALT DAVIS and 
THEODORE COLANGELO 


announce that they are now prepared 
to serve Buyers of Advertising Art in 


a free lance capacity 


««DAVE”’ has had over 12 years’ agency 
and publication experience as an artist in 
general illustration, figure work and finished 
layouts. He is versatile and can work in all 
mediums.. For the past 5 years he has been 
associated with The Blackman Company. 


COLANGELO is a rather clever designer 
of decoration and characterful lettering. He 
has been associated with Lambert Gunther, 
Rebele Studios and The Blackman Company. 


The work of these two artists may be 
bought separately or in conjunction. 
Let them put you on their list for 
occasional proof-sheet mailings. 


219 WEST 14™ STREET : NEW YORK CITY 
phone CHELSEA 4720 
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The _ Little 


EVERAL times this summer the 
Schoolmaster has watched with 
interest a sandwich man who car- 
ries on his trade in the lower 
Fifth Avenue section. 

This sandwich man is not an 
ordinary person. Rather he seems 
to be some Dickensian creation 
who has somehow managed to 
hold over into the third decade of 
this century. 

He is tall and wears a set of the 
most luxurious whiskers in New 
York. His shirt has a stiff bosom 
before and riotously colored silk 
behind, as Kipling might say. 
One leg of his trousers is made 
of a beautiful gray and white 
checked material, the other of a 
prominent green. All in all he 
presents a striking figure as he 
strolls almost defiantly up and 
down as though conscious’ of his 
own importance. 

The Schoolmaster rather fan- 
cies that this man has one idea in 
the back of his luxuriantly whis- 
kered head—to be the best sand- 
wich man in New York. Cer- 
tainly he is realizing his ambition. 

At first the Schoolmaster was 
-inclined to laugh at him as one of 
the city’s oddities. But, as he 
noticed this gaily clad figure 
again and again and saw that here 
was one man who was never out 
of a job, it seemed that perhaps 
the sandwich man was not so 
laughable as he looked. 

He has learned the secret that 
many a manufacturer has not. He 
is bending every effort to be the 
best in his line—and he is work- 
ing at it for all he is worth. In 
other words, he is selling his ser- 
vices every day in the face of the 
strongest competition because he 
realizes that there is an art to 
every calling—and that to be the 
best in any line you have got to 
be just a little bit different and 
little bit better than your com- 
petitor. 

* * * 
than once the School- 
commented on the 
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are 


organizations 
making to impress people with 
the fact that even a corporation 


efforts large 


has a soul. These efforts have 
taken different forms, a largely 
used method being advertising 
picturing workmen in poses ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the 
world at large. Another device 
has been to endow some essential 
machinery with an _ endearing 
name. But it has remained for 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, 
of New York, to build a halo 
around the horses that form an 
important part of the company’s 
equipment. 
Here’s how it was done: 


Tue TuHree R’s 

“It’s nice to have the youngsters back 
in town,” said Pete, the one-time circus 
horse, who is now in Knickerbocker 
Service. “I'll never forget how the 
children used to squeal with delight over 
my ‘Rithmetic’ in my show days. 
could count with one foot—great stuff!” 
“Well, I’ve learned all I know at the 
Knickerbocker Business College,”  re- 
plied Ted, the old-timer. “The three 
R’s we Knickerbocker Horses must 
learn are Regularity, Reliability, Re- 
sponsibility—always on  time—always 
to be relied upon to watch traffic regu- 
lations—to stand quietly and to share 
the driver’s Responsibility by knowing 
our regular stops.” 
The advance guard of youngsters no- 
ticed by the Knickerbocker Horses 
mean School Days—and everybody back 
in town. Advance notice to Knicker- 
bocker means that the Horses will be at 
your door with Knickerbocker Ice«on 
the day and hour you set. 

KNICKERBOCKER Ice COMPANY 


The Schoolmaster likes particu- 
larly that sentence: “Advance 
notice to Knickerbocker means 
that the Horses will be at your 
door with Knickerbocker Ice—on 
the day and hour you set.” It is 
an original way of putting an 
otherwise homely statement. 

* * * 

In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK was told the story of how an 
executive out of a job received 
amazing numbers of opportunities 
for a new connection because he 
inserted a heart interest advertise- 
ment in the classified columns of 
a newspaper. 
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Youth 


Weare a young agency. We 
are all young men. And we 
regard neither as a liability 
since youth and aggressive- 
ness play so large a part in 
most selling situations. 
Every dollar of business we 
have has come to us solely 
through belief in our ability. 
And we fortunately have 
been able in most cases to 
justify that faith in-us. 


Write for these booklets: 
‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


‘‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 


Through Department Stores’’ 


“‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“CROSS 


General Advertising Ag ents 
214 South Twelfth Street - + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members 


Members 
American Association National . Burea 
of Advertising Agencies Meth Cassone, Adveg, Duress 


Audit Bureau of Circ 
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ART DIRECTOR 
and 
COPY WRITER 


I have had four years’ ex- 
perience in one of the largest 
metropolitan advertising 
agencies, handling art and 
copy on national accounts. 
Seven years as editor of 
women’s publications makes 
me an authority on accounts 
with a feminine appeal. | 
am now open for a position 
where this training will be of 
greatest value to my employ- 
ers and myself. 


Address “G. A.,” Box 152, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 











Anuario 
LA RAZON 


published annually by Buenos 
Aires’ leading afternoon daily. 


ADVERTISING Forms CLOSE IN THE 
Unrtep Sratres Oct. 31 For THE 


1922 EDITION 
Write for Sample Copy and Rates 
E. H. MILANI 
432 Fourtn Ave. Map. So. 3069 
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But members of the Class who 
are proud of the fact that they 
have families will be inclined to 
look askance at the statement in 
the classified section of a Middle 
Western newspaper that there has 
been found a landlord with a 
heart. The following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Hotel and 
Apartment Section of a Minneap- 
olis paper and was forwarded to 
the Schoolmaster recently: 

Tue FarryYLanp 


YOUR RENT REDUCED 
The most unique rental proposition 


ever offered. You are not allowed 
to rent an apartment without you have 
a fairy in your home—one child at 
least, even a baby, will gain you ai. 


mittance, Governess in charge, tur 
nished by management, which eliminates 
cost of private maid. Her wages alone 
will pay entire cost of apartment, so 
you really get apartment for nothing 
Our apartments are homes, not coops, 
two large bedrooms, large, airy, living 
room, kitchenet with pullman table for 
4, elegant bath and lots of closets. Lo 
cation, 3101 Lyndale av S, near cars, 
theaters, business, yet in a choice resi- 
dential district. An excellent janitor 
that keeps you in hot water all the 
time, also knows how to shovel coal. 
Come out today. 2 apartments left, 
$85 and $100. Phone Geneva 7807. 


Can it be that landlords have at 
last developed hearts? Or is it 
that they have suddenly realized 
that perhaps a man with children 
has to have some place to live— 
and that it might be a desirable in- 
vestment to furnish him that 
place? On second thought an 
apartment dweller would prob- 
ably come to the latter conclusion. 

* * * 


A burglary is not usually con- 
sidered a desirable event. But 
when one is pulled off in your 
retail store at two o'clock of a 
Sunday morning, just at the open- 
ing of the fall buying season—and 
while the police, incidentally, are 
looking on with interest through 
the front door—well, under those 
conditions it may be admitted 
that even a burglary has its com- 


. pensations. 


The Truly Warner hat store, at 
1383 Broadway, New York, was 
the scene of the coincidental 
events above noted, on the morn- 
ing of September 11, and Mon:ay 
morning’s newspapers contained a 
front page story on the work of 
the police. They had been watch- 
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A New York manufacturer or retailer 
whose business is not large enough to 
warrant the employment of an adver- 
tising manager can secure the spare- 
time services of an experiencd agency 
executive and copy writer on the basis 
of a small monthly retainer. Write 


“F, H.,” Box 157, Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
Classified 


MORE #2... 


Pallen’s “MASTER” Mail Order De- 
vice insures a higher percentage, at 
less cost, than any other method 
known. Sample free. 

J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 











Subscriptions 
Renewals 
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a TRADE MARKS 4g 


Capital Trade Mark & Copgetns 
* Bureau, Washington, D.O., Warder 
Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock “Dios. 


Milwaukee, 472 . Water St. 
Ld Representation all over the world. e 
Send for Bulletin. a 


* FOREIGN PATENTS 
SEB BBEBHRBBES 











Manufacturers! 


A crackerjack copy writer and merchan- 
dising man, now advertising manager, 
seeks similar connection with larger com- 
pany where there’s more to keep him 
busy—and happy. He knows Mr. Dealer 
from several angles, having sold him 
direct and by mail. He is as able at plan- 
ning as at writing and laying out, and 
is master of the mechanics of advertising. 
Experienced buyer of space, art, engrav- 
ing, stock. A well-rounded advertising 
executive of the higher type, available 
NOW. Will go anywhere in East, but 
prefers New York or vicinity. $100 per 
week, A Box 153, P-I. 
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ing the crooks for several wecks, 
it appeared, and with a mayoralty 
campaign impending and every- 
thing, a little praise of the police 
is not without its value. At any 
rate, with the possible exception 
of the burglars themselves, every- 
body was apparently happy, in- 
cluding the enterprising Mr. War- 
ner. For the self-same Monday 
morning newspapers ran the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the reg- 
ular Warner space: 


“CAUGHT STEALING OUR STYLES 


“When I closed my store at 1383 
Broadway at 12 o’clock Saturday 
night, I didn’t know that a couple 
of hours later the interior of this 
store was going to be used to 
stage a real Honest-to-God Movie 
Thriller, with Yegg Men, Safe 
Crackers, Detectives, Police, Pis- 
tol Shots, etc. 

“The burglars came down 
through the skylight and the De- 
tectives went in through the win- 
dow and the spot where they met 
looked like a wreck. 

“The new Fall hats scattered 
over the floor contained more new 
ideas in ‘Wrinkles,’ ‘Crushes’ and 
‘Creases’ than I ever saw on a col- 
lege campus. 

“Thanks to the great work of the 
Police, the burglars are now safe 
in a dark room in a quiet place, 
and the Safe is resting quietly in 
the place where it belongs. 

“And I want to give the Yegg 
Men credit, as well as the Police, 


. 
The Search-Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization. See Booklet. 
—FOUNDED IN 1895— 
—— Researchers, eetitictons, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editor: 
A library Comprising Millions ‘ot * Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 


EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 











Founder-Presid and BE oy 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. Litt. D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. eine in-Chief 
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Studio— To Rent 


64 East 34th St., New York—lIdeal for 
artist or writer either as living apart- 
ment or work studio. Excellent loca- 
tion, right in center of town. Large 


north skylight studio, bedroom and 
— Unfurnished, $100 month on 
ease 


Apply Harris, Sup’t, or phone 
Griswold, Mad. Sq. 8080. 
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because they certainly picked the 
busiest hat store in town. Ap- 
parently they counted the custom- 
ers and multiplied it by $2.85 and 
figured out the amount they would 
take away. 

‘I think I can identify one of 
the crooks, because out of the 
thousands of customers who came 
in, only one man went out wear- 
ing his old Straw Bonnet. I know 
he must be the fellow who came 
in to look at.the skylight. 

“If you are more interested in a 
new ‘Sky Piece’ than an old Sky- 
light, come in and see me today. 


“TruLy WARNER.” 


And when one considers the 
enthusiastic unanimity with which 
male New York changes from 
straw to felt on or just before 
the 15th of September, the School- 
master is undecided whether to 
index the above under “Advertis- 
ing copy—timely” or “Dispensa- 
tions of Providence.” 
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WANTED 


Two progressive young men 
who know merchandising and 
are interested in _ selling 
advertising. 

Only those that appreciate 
the value of the retail mer- 
chant in the proper merchan- 
dising of a product need 
apply. 

This is an opportunity to 
connect with a real business 
paper that has progressed 
more in the past few years 
than any other in its field. 

We want clean living, pro- 
gressive young men under 30 
years of age to grow with us. 

This is a real opportunity 
and if you can qualify, phone 
Ashland 7320 (New York City) 
for an appointment. 























We announce the appointment of 


KNILL-BURKE, INc. 


as U. S. Representative of our publications 


HALIFAX 


CANADA 


THE MORNING HERALD 
THE EVENING MAIL 
THE SUNDAY LEADER 


with OFFICES in 


NEW YORK 
Brokaw Building, 42nd Street and Broadway 


CHICAGO 
Gas Building, 122 Michigan Boulevard 


| W. H. DENNIS, Publisher 
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IT CAN’T BE TRUE— 


that all business success is founded on 
bluff and “‘brass,’’ and that creative 
thinking power is incidental. 

I believe that such things as educa- 
tion, training, personality and imag- 
ination are the bricks and mortar of 
achievement. 

I can write good copy. 

“H. M. 8.,’’ Box 154, Printers’ Ink. 


The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and _ related subjects, 
- Commercial Engraving and Print- 
by C. W. Hackleman, 850 
1,500 illustrations. 
. Explains the proc- 
; tells how to plan; how. to 
order; trade customs, etc. Indis- 
pensable for reference and instruc- 
tion for advertising men, students, 
ete. Prospectus free. 

Commercial Gupatee Pub. Co. 














Dept. AF. ndianapolis, ind. 
HERBERT H. GILES 
Automatic 
Machinery 
ILES ° 
Designers 
and 
NEW YORK Builders 














Printers ! Publishers ! 
SPACE WANTED 


Linotype trade plant with four machines, hav- 
ing a range of over 100 faces of type,— 
one of the most complete in the city—is de- 
sirous of securing space in building with, or 
is willing to sublet from. printer or publisher 
whose volume of work would require near at 
hand an organization that can give quality and 
service at the right price. New York City. 
Will install composing room equipment if 
necessary. ““ 8.,"" Box 158, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 


NOVELTIES 


ALL the latest ones. Appropriate 
for any kind of business. Write 
for prices, stating your prefer- 
ences and quantity desired. 

RALPH S. MATZ NOVELTY CO., Reading, Pa. 


I 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


The facilities of our Service 
Department are not ‘‘just 
thrown in’’ as a selling point. 
They are as much a part of 
the finished product as the 
printing. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 01M 
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How About It, Jim Henry? 


Tue Forp News 

Lone Istanp City, 

September 9, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If you want to do “Jim Henry,” of 
Mennen fame, a favor and myself the 
satisfaction of curiosity long contaitied, 
ask him why it is that the barbers in 
the shop located in the Grand Central 
Terminal will persist in “rubbing in” 
the lather which they devetep from 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream _ with their 
hands, when every advertisement that 
“Jim” writes claims that this operation 
is absolutely unnecessary. 

I was sold on this preparation be- 
cause it didn’t need any “rubbing in,” 


N.Y. 


and I really don’t think that it does, J 


but every time I get shaved in these 
shops the barber insists in making 
“Jim Henry” out a liar of the deepest 
hue and the next day I have to shave 
myself in order to prove that the bar- 
ber instead of “Jim” is the liar, 

Asking the barber don’t do any good, 
for I have tried that out many times 
I would probably write to “Jim 
Henry” myself, but the articles that 
you have been running lately have ap- 
pealed to me to the extent that I re. 
member your address rather more 
— that I do that of The Mennen 
ompany, although I read and enjoy 
the logic and appeal of their adver- 
tisements. Is this a hint to “Jim” or 
a compliment to yourselves? 

L. J. Bucxranp, Managing Editor 


BUSINESS PAPER 
EDITOR 


Ability as associate or managing 
editor fully developed by over five 
years’ comprehensive experience and 
responsibilities on a great industrial 
magazine. Knows advertising also. 
This man is, moreover, one of very 
few men actually skilled in research 
in business methods and trade prac 
tices. A forceful writer. Put his 
pete to work to make your 
usiness paper more powerful. Ad 
dress “J. W., ” Box 156, P. I. 


PROOF 


The “Proor” of our 
typographic service 
is in “Our Proors”. 
We try always to be 
on time and right. 























ADY AGENCIES 
SERVICE COMPANY 


209 W 38ST * NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Circulation Manager for 
Southern farm paper. Must be_thor- 
oughly experienced. Give full details 
in first letter and salary expected. 
Address Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


ASSISTANT—Experienced in purchasing 
department of Publishing House. Must 
know paper, printing and engraving. State 
age, experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Address Box 475, P. I. 


WANTED—Young Letter Artist. 
Should also be handy on figure 
work. State salary desired. Box 
464, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Have opening for young man with agency 
experience. Excellent opportunity for de- 
velopment and advancement. Give age, 
experience and salary desired. George 
S. De Rouville Advertising Agency, 6 
South Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE with 
headquarters at Chicago wanted by mag- 
azine of National circulation; must be 
familiar with Chicago Advertisers and 
Agencies; must supply own office; lib- 
eral commission basis that will assure 
live man substantial income; give com- 
plete particulars regarding age, experi- 
ence and what magazines at present 
representing. Address Box 463, P. I. 


SPACE BUYER WANTED by well- 
established mid-Western agency; must 
be experienced agency publication man, 
thoroughly familiar with all classes of 
media, including outdoor; capable of 
commanding confidence of both clients 
and publishers. Permanent position, 
good salary, with opportunity of secur- 
ing interest in agency on making good. 
Give full details, salary expected, etc. 
Box 458, Printers’ Ink, 
A 


WE NEED REPRESENTATIVES 
AND SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


to sell a line that is being used and in 
demand by the largest and most promi- 
nent advertisers. Our line comprises 
high-class indoor signs of velvet, velour, 
satin and cardboard reproduced by our 
patent photographic paint process; also 
a varied line of fine show-case pads and 
window displays of character in quanti- 
ties of 250 up. Acquaintance with buy- 
ers of high-class advertising novelties 
most desired. For particulars address 
Reproduction Products Co., 174 Duffield 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 
Splendid opportunity for real aggressive 
salesman who has an established trade, 
with firm established 25 years. Salary 
and commission basis. Address Box 451, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO 
take charge of advertising and catalogue 
department with old-established whole- 
sale house in Indiana; must have some 
knowledge of general merchandise, nov- 
elties and jewelry; references required; 
good future for the right man, Address 
Box 454, care Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Sell Technical Books 


Publisher of leading trade journal in its 
field, also publishes technical books in 
saine field. Wants help of man experi- 
enced in selling books of this character, 
via trade-paper advertising and direct- 
mail effort. Good opportunity for man 
who wants free-lance work over and 
above his regular job. Box 455, P. I. 


MAGAZINE CIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER—We are looking for a man who 
knows how to build national circulation. 
The man we are looking for must be 
clean-cut, with unimpeachable references 
as to character and with a record to 
prove he knows how to build circulation; 
and he must be able to invest $2500. 
To such a man we will make an unusu- 
ally attractive offer. Give all particulars 
in first letter. Southern Opportunities 
Magazine, Anniston, Ala. 


ART DIRECTOR—Wanted, by mid-West- 
ern agency, experienced Art Director— 
man of originality, capable of visualiz- 
ing in presentable layouts his own and 
the ideas of others; able to co-operate 
with outside artists so as to get desired 
results with least expense to clients, Pos- 
sessed of a practical and comprehensive 
knowledge of typography. This man will 
have charge of the physical appearance 
of all the agency’s advertising, so must 
possess considerable versatility. Give full 
details in reply, including salary, refer- 
ences, etc. ox 459, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—COPY MAN and 
EXECUTIVE with PERSONALITY 


Maybe advertising has gotten too scien- 
tific. Anyway, it has developed a sort of 
advertising man who is helpless unless 
he has a big organization behind him, 
An Eastern branch of a well-known 
agency has an opening for a man who 
can ably combine the qualities of a hu- 
man, unusual copy man with enovgh 
personality to meet clients—and slip in 
a call on a prospect for good measure. 
We invite such a man to communicate 
with us, with a good, long letter, photo 
and samples of work, which will be care- 
fully handled and promptly returned. 
Address Box 460, Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED—Copy and layout man 
for live weekly trade paper. Give 
age and previous experience. Ad- 
dress Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 


Industrial Concern, ninety miles from 

ew York, desires services of a man 
thoroughly experienced as sales corre- 
spondent and in general detail of sales 
office work. State fully qualifications, 
experience and salary expected. Box 
456, Printers’ Ink. 








Actual Advertising Experience—thor- 
ough knowledge of office routine and 
executive ability, with a willingness to 
work and think are the qualifications ot 
the Assistant Advertising Manager de- 
sired by a manufacturer within seventy 
miles of Philadelphia. State experiencé 
and salary. Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ULTIMATE PARTNERSHIP 
OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED a “live wire” (salary and 
commission) to locate either in Chicago 
or New York City to represent a national 
trade publication; one able to open and 
manage an office, including handling cor- 
respondence. A man that can sell “space” 
and will; a producer of results, not prom- 
ises. Golf players, club diners, taxicab 
addicts, chair warmers and “hot-air ar- 
tists” will please save their postage. The 
editor-publisher needs a permanant hus- 
tler satisfied with $35.00 per week salary 
guarantee while building up a lucrative 
commission income. Address, with full 
history and references, Box 469, P. I. 


WORK and LIVE in CALIFORNIA 


We have an opening for two high- 
grade, experienced salesmen, one 
to specialize in commercial lith- 
ography, some color; the other in 
printing. Producers only. State 
age, experience, qualifications, ref- 
erences, salary expected. Send 
photograph. This is a real op- 
portunity. Address, in confidence, 
MyseEtt-Rotitins BANK Note Co., 
32 Clay St., San Franscico, Calif. 


WANTED 


Young man who can invest small sum 
in new monthly trade _ publication 
to serve as business and advertising 
manager. To the individual qualified 
to build circulation and advertising 
patronage an opportunity to buy interest 
is afforded. Salary and commission for 
services. Magazine now in its fourth 
issue has virgin field. Circulation and 
advertising patronage easily secured. 
Publisher needs assistance in promo- 
tional work and prefers individual who 
can assume full responsibility for busi- 
ness development. Must be qualified to 

















sell advertising by personal solicitation 
and by mail and 4 

Christian only. 
Box 453, 


andle correspondence. 
References required. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED — A first-class advertising man 
who has specialized in direct advertis 
ing—folders, booklets, catalogs, illustrated 
letterheads and, above all, house-organs, 
Should be a good copy writer, have a 
good knowledge of printing and en 
graving, and be able to make creditaile 
layouts. State age, experience, educa 
tion, references; send photo and a few 
recent samples, which will be returned, 
if desired, and state salary expected. 
Address W. J. Roth, 1215 Broadway, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—FOR CASH 
Used Photo-Engraving Machinery 
Screens, etc. State lowest prices. 
C. E. Sabin, 203 Vine St., Portland, 
Oregon. 








Distinctive business cards, letterheads, ls, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraved and embossed effects. NON- 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
a et and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 

CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


I’LL Prepare a Broadside 

size 19x25 or 12%x19, layout, copy 
and complete specifications, for $50.00— 
35.00. Samples gladly sent. Or forward 
duplicate sets of present advertising mat- 
ter and I will submit suggestion with- 
out obligation. Address Box 478, P. I. 


Sales Letters with a Well-Balanced 
Blend of Ginger and Judgment. 25 
years at it and still going straight and 
strong. If your proposition is fair and 
square I’m here to do my level best for 
you. Jed Scarboro, 557a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Two Experienced Trade-Paper Men 
Want More Room! At present head of 
editorial and advertising departments of 
national journal. What can you offer? 
P. O. Box 906, Cincinnati, »Ohio. 


BANK PUBLICITY SERVICE BY DE- 
POSIT BUILDING EXPERT. Banks 
visited, publicity planned for locality 
Address EFFECTIVE, Box 468, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—ARTIST 


Special feature and business writer for 
full or part time position. Has a crea- 
tive mind, is a versatile illustrator in a!l 
mediums. Knowledge of editorial direc- 
tion, art, layout, makeup, and at present 
doing important things on the staff of 
an old-established publication. Age 27. 
Address Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 
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Situation Wanted 
Editor and writer with executive ability 
vants to locate on N.W. trade or class 
publication. Ten years’ experience pro- 
ucing the goods. Box 906, Cincirinati, O. 





Mr. Publisher: : 

Here’s a young man with six years’ 
xperience in Soliciting, Promotion and 
Development. Not so keen about telling 
vhat he can do as doing it. Box 465, 
’rinters’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL MAN — 
Young man with 8 years’ experience on 
staffs of consumer and trade papers open 
or position. Can do reporting, editing 
ind make-up. Address Box 477, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Artist—Creative ability, wide experience 
in designing and constructing, window 
displays, cutouts, posters; understands 
ithography, expert colorist and letterer, 
wishes work, N. Y. C. Position or free 
lance. Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK AGENCY WANTED 
Man—32 years, 7 years’ experience Plan 
Examiner New York City Building Con- 
struction Department, 3% years’ traffic 
experience Bush Terminal—wishes to 
represent building supply house or allied 
line in local field. Address Box 471, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Thoroughly Experienced Newspaper 
Solicitor—several years in Eastern na- 
tional field, wide acquaintance adver- 
tisers, agencies, space buyers—wishes to 
make connection with high-class special 
agency or national department metro- 
politan daily. Available Oct. 1. High- 
est references. Address Box 467, P. I. 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
Services of university-trained Business 
Research Specialist. Four years’ New 
York advertising agency experience, 
largely devoted to investigations in gro- 
cery, textile, automotive and proprietary 
lines. This equipment, coupled with 
proved trustworthiness and tact, should 
prove valuable to manufacturers with 
advertising or market problems, and 
to agencies maintaining research de- 
partments. Salary $4000. “Past per- 
formances” and testimonials shown on 
request. Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 


Are You the Trade Paper Publisher- 


(New York preferred) who needs a right 
hand? One who KNOWS the physical 
as well as the advertising end of pub- 
lishing. A real seller of advertising— 
“not just space.” Who knows the ad- 
vantages of trade news, how to use it 
without disturbing the editorial policy. 
32 years old, married, 15 years in adver- 
tising and publishing fields. Can take 
entire charge of business end. Have cov- 
ered Hardware, Food and Wearing ap- 
parel fields; territory East of Pittsburgh, 
South to Washington, North to Boston. 
Present employment does not fit in with 
my capabilities. If you will pay $5200 
the first year with a bonus on the met 
increased business secured due to my ef- 
forts, a 15-minute talk will decide if we 
are in accord. Address Box 479, P. I. 
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College Man, 22 years, wishes employ- 
ment with reliable advertising firm with 
view to learning business. Salary no 
object, but no issi C idered. 
Character references gladly furnished. 
Address Box 480, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—First-class, a re- 
sourceful, constructive worker and pro- 
ducer, seeks engagement. 14 years solici- 
tor, advertising manager, Eastern branch 
office manager, large national magazine, 
class, trade and export fields; New York 
and Eastern or Western territory; best 
credentials. Box 462, Printers’ lnk, 











Trained Woman Newspaper Writer, 
formerly city editor of the leading news- 
aper in Western State is coming to 
vew York to join brother; can speak 
and write French and Spanish fluently, 
executive ability, considerable social ex 
perience, travel. Her articles have ap- 
peared Associated Press and Magazines. 
Address her brother. Box 472, P. Se 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Not an advertising expert—just a young 
college man with natural ability and the 
will to succeed. A year as advertising 
assistant in a large organization gives 
him copy writing experience and an in- 
timate knowledge of production details. 
You might be glad you wrote him. Box 
466, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COMPETENT ADVERTISING AND 
SALES Assistant or Executive available 
October 1 for permanent connection. 
Young man, at present Assistant Sales 
and Advertising Manager with large 
chain-store organization under Sales and 
Advertising Executive of International 
repute, desires to effect connection with 
Plan and Copy Department of Advertis- 
ing Agency, or with Manufacturers in 
broader field. Eight years’ training in 
Newspaper, Agency and Manufacturer’s 
Advertising Department Work. Salary, 
nominal, until efficiency demonstrated. 
Address Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 











Does your business need a 
Man IN CHARGE OF SALES? 


My experience began as a specialty 
salesman to retail grocers working 
through the jobbers. Later I sold 
to jobbers, then became sales man- 
ager and then was placed in charge 
of sales. I have a wide acquaint- 
ance and many friends among the 
stronger jobbers, large merchandis- 
ers and sales executives throughout 
the country. This practical, every- 
day experience over years in all 
capacities connected with selling 
qualifies me to sell a national prod- 
uct in a large way. I can arrange 
to leave earlier, but prefer to begin 
January next. Correspondence will 
be confidential. Address Salesman, 
P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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As the 
economic value 
of the dollar 


increases, 


the dollar-value 
of Outdoor 
Advertising 

is more and more 


emphasized. 
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Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th ae 
































= Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business: 
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Chicago Tribune Book Pages 
Have Largest Circulation of 
Any in America 
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HICAGO TRIBUNE book 
reviews, heretofore printed on Sat- 
urday, have been much enlarged, and are 
now being carried in The Sunday 
Tribune. This gives them an average 
net paid circulation in excess of 800,000. 
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The Sunday Tribune not only reaches the 
best people in 7,000 towns and cities 
throughout the Central West, but also 
blankets Chicago with 96,000 more cir- 
culation in the city and suburbs than any 
other Chicago paper—morning, evening 
or Sunday. 
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Book advertising in The Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune costs $1.06 per Milline. 
Where can you duplicate this bargain? 


The Chicags Tribe 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] (fh 
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Write for 1921 BOOK of FACTS 


512 Fifth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 








